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ADDEESS 


[Delivered  before  the  University  by  the  Hon.  M.  E.  Kleberg,  of  Galves- 
ton, on  March  2,  1901.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  University  of  Texas: 

When  the  invitation  of  your  honored  President  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  Faculty  and  students  of  this  University  reached 
me  some  time  ago,  my  heart  was  filled  with  genuine  delight.  Not 
because  I  had  been  selected  the  speaker  of  the  occasion,  which, 
though  esteemed  by  me  a  great  honor,  naturally  produced  that 
timidity  of  spirit  which  may  well  befall  any  one  called  upon  to 
address  so  distinguished  an  audience;  but  my  delight  arose  from 
the  welcome  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  invitation,  that  the  fore- 
most institution  of  learning  in  our  State  had  selected  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  great  epoch  in  our  history  as  a  day  on  which,  ever  here- 
after, that  glorious  triumph  may  receive  a  public  demonstration  and 
thus  recall  to  our  minds  the  heroic  memories  of  a  great  past  and 
kindle  anew  the  fires  of  patriotic  devotion. 

Epochs  are  mile-stones  along  the  highways  of  history  from  which 
we  measure  great  movements  affecting  the  development  of  the 
human  race  and  determine  the  course  and  causes  of  historical  phe- 
nomena. Arising  from  great  historical  forces,  born  of  human  con- 
ditions or  masterful  political  and  social  truths,  they  achieve  such 
signal  supremacy  as  to  mark  a  distinct  turning  point  in  the  flow 
of  human  activity,  and  stand  out  as  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and 
pillars  of  fire  by  night,  pointing  the  march  of  human  or  national 
destiny.  Events  of  this  magnitude  extend  either  over  the  entire 
theater  of  human  action,  and  their  influence  is  felt  by  all  mankind, 
or  they  are  confined  to  the  history  of  a  single  people  and  their  force 
is  measured  by  national  boundaries. 

Without  contemplating  in  its  largest  sense  the  historical  influence 
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of  the  event  we  commemorate  today,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
boastful  of  one  who  has  ever  felt  a  modest  glow  of  pride  in  his 
Texan  nativity  to  maintain  that  no  event  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  aside  from  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  union,  shines  out 
with  more  enduring  luster  than  the  stirring  scenes  which  led  up  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Texas,  and  the  heroic  struggle 
by  which  it  was  maintained  amid  the  steel  and  flame  of  battle. 
The  impartial  judgment  of  history  will  not  deny  that  the  results 
of  this  event  were  of  masterful  importance  upon  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. To  demonstrate  this  proposition  to  be  firmly  fixed  upon 
historical  ground  I  will  recur  briefly  to  some  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical conditions  w^hich  gave  rise  to  the  independence  of  Texas  and  the 
birth  of  a  new  republic  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  also  to  some 
of  the  historical  results  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
that  event. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  colonize  Texas  by  Spaniards  or  Mexicans  had  failed 
of  practical  success.  When  the  young  Kepublic  of  Mexico,  fresh 
from  fields  of  victorious  contest  for  independence,  opened  its  por- 
tals to  foreign  emigration  of  non-Spanish  descent,  this  measure 
brought  to  Texas,  then  a  political  division  of  Mexico,  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  from  England  and  Germany.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  continent,  there  entered  into  Spanish-America 
in  large  numbers  and  as  citizens  thereof  that  virile  race  of  men 
before  which  centuries  ago  the  "ancient  renown  and  disciplined 
valor"  of  Roman  legions  broke  in  irretrievable  defeat,  and  which 
from  its  earliest  appearances  in  the  arena  of  history  asserted  and 
practiced,  even  in  the  primeval  forest  of  Germany,  the  great  right 
of  self-government  as  the  basic  principle  of  all  civil  and  political 
institutions. 

While  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  brought  with  them  undiminished 
their  love  of  liberty  and  free  institutions,  they  were  not  disloyal  to 
the  government  and  institutions  of  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  at- 
tracted by  the  new  republic  achieved  through  the  martyrdom  of  the 
immortal  Hidalgo  and  his  brave  compatriots,  and  by  the  principles 
of  human  liberty  and  free  government  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  new  commonwealth,  they  came  to  Texas  with  loyal  hearts 
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and  the  firm  purpose  to  yield  faithful  allegiance  to  the  government 
and  the  institutions  of  their  adopted  country.  Of  the  national 
government  they  asked  nothing  except  protection  of  their  rights  as 
loyal  Mexican  citizens  under  its  constitution  and  laws.  Voluntary 
had  been  their  expatriation  from  the  country  of  their  nativity,  and 
fearlessly  they  encountered  the  hardships  and  privations  of  subju- 
gating a  wilderness  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilization  in  the 
just  hope  of  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  courage,  intelligence, 
industry  and  fidelity.  It  was  not  until  unjust  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures, violative  of  the  national  constitution  and  fundamental  right, 
were  imposed  upon  them,  that  they  uttered  a  word  of  complaint, 
and  then  only  in  the  language  of  loyal  citizenship,  availing  itself 
of  a  freeman's  great  right  of  petition  for  the  relief  of  grievances. 
Among  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  were  many  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual endowment,  who  had  enjoyed  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  United  States  or  Europe  and  their  distinguished  services  in 
field  and  forum  adorn  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history  and  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  our  civil  institutions.  The  groundless 
charges  of  political  infidelity,  emanating  from  designing  agitators 
who  contemplated  the  subversion  of  Mexican  freedom,  the  founders 
of  Texas  repelled  with  eloquent  indignation,  and  demonstrated  by 
their  patience,  even  under  the  repulsive  strain  of  mortifying  provo- 
cation, their  loyalty  to  the  citizenship  of  their  adoption.  This 
great  and  important  historical  truth,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  estimating  the  causes  which  led  Texas  to  independence, 
finds  eloquent  expression  in  the  ringing  memorial  issued  by  the  first 
convention  ever  held  in  Texas  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  Mexico: 
"ISTo,"  declares  the  memorial,  "there  is  not  an  Anglo-American  in 
Texas  whose  heart  does  not  beat  high  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Mex- 
ican Eepublic;  who  does  not  cordially  and  devoutly  wish  that  all 
parts  of  her  territory  may  remain  united  to  the  end  of  time;  that 
she  may  steadily  advance  in  arts,  arms,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures  and  in  learning,  in  virtue  and  freedom  and  all  that 
can  add  to  the  splendor  and  happiness  of  a  great  nation."  Such 
is  the  noble  language  of  the  memorial,  which  should  forever  put 
beyond  controversy  the  devotion  of  the  fathers  of  Texas  to  the 
obligations  which  they  assumed  upon  entering  Mexican  territory. 
Deep  and  irreconcilable  must  have  been  the  grievances  which  drove 
such  patriotic  citizenship  into  the  bazards  and  storms  of  revolution. 
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Civic  devotion,  however  true  and  unselfish,  has  its  just  limitations. 
Whenever  it  no  longer  secures  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  those 
inalienable  rights  which  nature  and  nature's  God  reserve  for  all 
men  alike,  when  a  government  to  which  it  is  accorded  no  longer 
cherishes  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  to  preserve  which 
all  just  government  is  instituted  among  men;  then,  in  such  a  crisis, 
all  obligations  of  civic  duty  to  such  a  government  are  dissolved  and 
the  people  must  appeal  to  original  principles  and  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment which  will  secure  to  them  and  their  posterity  the  blessings 
of  political  and  religious  liberty  and  the  happiness  and  comforts 
of  personal  freedom. 

Time  and  occasion  forbid  that  I  should  examine,  with  any  com- 
pleteness, all  the  causes  wliich  impelled  the  people  of  Texas  to  sever 
the  political  bands  which  connected  them  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  They  are  vigor- 
ously set  forth  in  the  declaration  itself,  and  should  ever  be  held  in 
aifectionate  repute  by  the  people  of  this  commonwealth.  Let  me 
examine  briefly,  however,  the  historical  results  which  flowed  from 
the  event  as  a  natural  consequence  and  measure  the  influence  upon 
society  and  government  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  announced 
by  the  declaration  and  whose  infringement  or  denial  was  deemed 
just  cause  for  political  revolt. 

A  new  republic  panoplied  in  the  sacred  armor  of  liberty  stepped 
into  the  arena  of  nations;  in  area  larger  than  any  European  mon- 
archy except  Eussia,  she  opened  a  broad  and  inexhaustible  field  for 
human  endeavor  and  enterprise  and  the  cultivation  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  so  wonderfully  enrich  and  embellish  modern 
civilization.  Upon  entering  the  Union  Texas  brought  directly  into 
that  family  of  States  a  territory  comprising  nearly  400,000  square 
miles,  and,  indirectly  through  the  Mexican  War — one  of  the  results 
of  Texan  independence — an  additional  territory  of  over  500,000 
square  miles,  embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  golden  shores  of 
the  Californias  and  the  maritime  highways  of  the  Pacific,  thus 
changing  the  political  geography  of  the  hemisphere  and  extending 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  forever 
securing  her  supremacy  upon  the  American  continent.  Of  equal 
import  and  probably  yet  greater  moment  was  the  independence  of 
Texas  and  its  results  upon  the  development  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.     While  we  live  under  the  sanctions 
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and  guarantees  of  a  written  constitutioti  which  creates  a  govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers  only,  the  limit  of  governmental  force  and 
authority  within  the  scope  of  those  powers,  must  ever  be  ascertained 
and  fixed  by  construction  and  interpretation.  The  infirmity  of 
human  language,  the  variety  of  rights,  both  public  and  private, 
affected  by  constitutional  enactment,  and  the  great  operations  of 
government  to  be  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 
tution require  its  frequent  judicial,  executive  and  legislative  expo- 
sition. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  territory  and  the  Floridas  was 
accomplished  by  contract  with  the  owners  thereof  under  the  treaty 
powers  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  the  admission  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  of  Texas  into  the  Union  presented  unexplored  and  momentous 
questions  of  constitutional  power.  Mexico  had  not  yet  relinquished 
or  abandoned  her  claim  to  Texas  as  part  of  her  national  territory 
and  the  admission  of  the  republic  into  the  Union  precipitated  the 
Mexican  War,  which  was  concluded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  vast 
portion  of  Mexican  domain  by  the  United  States  under  the  war 
power  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thus  another  precedent  was 
fixed  and  another  phase  entered  directing  the  march  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

For  ten  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Texas  stands 
in  history  as  an  independent  repu])lic  exercising  all  the  functions 
and  attributes  of  a  sovereign  nation.  During  this  time  her  Con- 
gress enacted  laws  regulating  the  domestic  and  business  affairs  of 
her  people  which  have  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  age.  At  the  bead  of  these  stands  in  lumi- 
nous pre-eminence  the  act  creating  the  homestead  and  protecting  it 
from  forced  sale.  "Tt  was  the  gift  of  the  young  republic  to  all 
mankind."  As  an  economic  measure  it  has  justly  received  the 
commendation  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  age.  Wherever  it 
prevails  the  squalor  of  hopeless  poverty  with  its  train  of  degrading 
miseries  no  longer  blights  human  happiness  or  destroys  the  sweet 
hopes  and  honorable  ambitions  of  human  life.  It  develops  the 
dignity  and  individuality  of  man  by  erecting  an  asylum  and  refuge 
fo}'  him  and  the  family  which  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  can  not 
change  or  destroy,  and  in  ^dlich  are  bred  and  nurtured  those  feel- 
ings of  independence  and  that  bold  individuality  of  citizenship 
which  form  the  corner-stone  of  democratic  institutions. 
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Inferior  in  its  beneficent  influence  only  to  the  homestead  act,  and 
a  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  legal  and  social  reform  in  this  country 
wa^  the  act  of  the  Texas  Congress  which  wiped  out  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  common  law  by  which  the  wife  at  marriage  lost  her 
legal  identity  a*  well  as  her  separate  property  and  which  excluded 
her  from  any  benefit  in  the  fruits  of  the  joint  industry  and  frugality 
of  herself  and  husband.  By  this  act  the  wife  retained  the  owner- 
ship of  her  landed  estate  and  became  an  equal  partner  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  property  acquired  during  marriage.  And  so  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  justice  of  Texan  independence  found  expression  in 
this  enlightened  legislation  of  the  infant  republic  and  emancipated 
the  most  important  institution  of  human  society  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  common  law  tyranny. 

But,  if  the  Declaration  of  Texan  Independence  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  general  social  and  economic  reforms,  its  influ- 
ence upon  educational  thought  and  the  evolution  of  educational 
forces  is  nothing  less  than  a  political  revelation.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  was  the  failure  of  government  to  provide  a  system 
of  general  public  education  proclaimed  just  cause  for  revolution 
and  political  separation.  Side  by  side  with  the  inalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  which  are  of  divine  endowment  in 
all  men,  is  placed  the  right  to  free  education  as  the  handmaid  of 
political  liberty  and  a  bulwark  of  republican  institutions.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  at  the  first  convention  ever  held  by  the  people  of  Texas, 
in  which  the  delegates  participated  as  citizens  of  ]\Iexico,  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  of  Mexico  was  petitioned  for  such  measures  as  the 
people  conceived  essential  to  their  welfare  as  loyal  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  Eepublic.  In  a  special  memorial  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, the  attention  of  the  government  is  pointedly  directed  to  the 
omission  of  any  steps  by  it  to  encourage  public  education  and  to 
create  a  fund  devoted  exclusivel}^  to  that  object.  Intelligence  is 
declared  to  be  "the  main  pillar  of  republican  institutions  and  that 
without  it  no  republic  can  be  long-lived.'"  By  their  chosen  dele- 
gates the  Texans  again  assembled  in  convention  the  following  year 
to  petition  their  government  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and, 
while  the  records  of  this  convention  are  not  now  extant,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  requests  and  petitions  of  the  year 
before,  which  had  not  been  granted,  were  renewed  and  resubmitted. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  speedy  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
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public  education  was  ever  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
of  Texas  as  a  paramount  necessity  and  a  fundamental  right.  When 
at  last  the  supreme  hour  had  come,  when  the  parting  of  the  ways 
for  weal  or  for  woe  had  been  reached,  when  further  submission  or 
forbearance  was  treason  to  liberty,  the  voice  of  defiant  democracy 
rang  out  in  clarion  notes  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  that  denial  of  public  education  was  just 
ground  for  revolution  and  political  disunion.  "It  (the  Mexican 
government)  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system  of  educa- 
tion, although  possessed  of  almost  boundless  resources  (the  public 
domain)  and  although  it  is  an  axiom  in  political  science  that  unless 
a  people  are  educated  and  enlightened  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  liberty  or  the  capacity  for  self-government."  Such 
is  the  immortal  language  of  the  declaration  to  be  forever  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people  of  Texas. 

And  so  our  fathers  marched  to  battle  against  a  foe  many  times 
superior  in  numbers  and  disciplined  by  practice  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  war.  But  numerical  superiority,  disciplined  valor  and 
military  renown  go  down  in  hopeless  defeat  at  San  Jacinto,  and  the 
Lone  Star  of  Texas  mounts  to  meridian  glory  over  a  new  republic 
dedicated  to  enlightened  liberty  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  man. 

Involuntarily  the  mind  spans  the  waste  of  centuries  to  pause  at 
the  plain  of  Marathon.  There,  too,  a  small  number  of  heroic  men 
strove  against  overwhelming  odds,  repelled  the  march  of  oriental 
tyranny  and  preserved  that  marvelous  civilization  whose  light  re- 
mains undimmed  by  antiquity  or  time  and  by  which  the  ages  rule  us 
from  their  ashes. 

When  Miltiades  arraved  his  men  for  action  he  staked  on  the 
arbitrament  of  a  single  battle  the  fate  of  Greece  and  the  future 
civilization  of  all  Europe.  So,  too,  when  Houston  formed  his  lines 
of  battle  at  San  Jacinto,  he  staked  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
the  destiny  of  Anglo-Saxon  government  and  civilization  over  a 
domain  comprising  now  about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  which  might  have  followed  his  defeat 
lie  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  prophecy  or  speculation. 

Amidst  the  momentous  difliculties  and  perplexities  surrounding 
the  establishment  and  habilitation  of  a  new  government,  aggravated 
by  constant  assault  from  savage  Indians  and  hostile  Mexicans,  our 
fathers  never  abandoned  or  even  neglected  the  sacred  promise  to 
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tlie  cause  of  education  implied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  early  as  January,  1839,  President  Lamar,  in  a  message  which 
will  over  be  a  monument  to  his  lofty  patriotism  and  broad  states- 
manship, urged  upon  Congress  to  make  lilieral  provision  for  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education,  including  a  university.  "It  is  admitted 
by  all  (said  Mr.  I^amar)  that  cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian 
genius  of  democrac}'^,  and,  while  guided  and  controlled  by  virtue,  is 
the  noblest  attribute  of  man.  It  is  the  only  dictator  that  freemen 
acknowledge,  and  the  only  security  that  freemen  desire."  Congress 
responded  to  this  message  by  directing,  in  an  act  providing  for  a 
permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  that  suitable  grovinds 
be  selected  for  a  university,  and  for  common  schools,  and,  by  an- 
other act  of  the  same  session,  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education  throughout  the  republic.  Without  recounting 
in  detail  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  Texas  and  the  subse- 
quent Legislatures  of  the  State  in  support  of  a  general  system  of 
education,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  today  briefly  refer  to  an  act  to 
establish  the  University  of  Texas,  passed  in  1858.  Already  angry 
clouds  forboding  the  storms  of  war  darkened  our  political  skies. 
Silently  but  inexorably  the  mighty  forces  Avere  gathering  which 
were  to  strive  for  supremacy  in  the  most  gigantic  struggle  of  the 
century.  In  the  oppressive  calm  which  preceded  it,  the  statesmen 
of  Texas,  mindful  of  the  spirit  which  guided  the  fathers,  passed 
the  act  to  establish  a  university,  and,  by  its  preamble  and  terms, 
proclaimed  the  purpose  and  spirit  which  should  animate  the  insti- 
tution. As  cherished  by  the  fathers  of  Texas  the  university  is  to  be 
an  "institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  youths  of  the  land  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  be  so  endowed,  supported  and  maintained  as  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  our  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  opportunity  of 
conferring  upon  the  children  of  the  State  a  thorough  education, 
and  as  a  means  wherebv  the  attachment  of  the  voung  men  of  the 
State  to  the  interests,  the  institutions,  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  encouraged  and  increased." 
Religious  tenet  is  not  to  debar  from  any  privilege  or  office  in  the 
university,  and  no  sectarian  instruction  or  tendency  shall  ever  pre- 
vail. And  so  in  a  contemporary  legislative  report  upon  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  university  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Wigfall, 
which  for  beauty  of  diction  and  noble  sentiment  is  unsurpassed  in 
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legislative  annals,  it  is  declared:  "Stat€  pride  forbids  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  not  commensurate  with  the  vast  resources 
of  the  State.  The  lectures  should  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State.  N'o  monopoly  of  learning  should  be  secured  to  wealth.  The 
funds  we  are  appropriating  were  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the 
heroes  of  our  revolution.  Your  committee  would  regret  to  see 
descendants  of  one  who  perished  at  Goliad  or  in  the  Alamo  excluded 
from  an  institution  of  learning  founded  by  the  State  from  the  very 
fund  furnished  by  his  blood,  into  which  the  son  of  a  fortunate  land 
speculator  could  buy  his  way."  Such  a  university,  unconstrained 
by  creed  or  dogma,  but  broad  as  the  freedom  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  anchored  in  the  moral  life  and  affections  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple, was  the  cherished  hope  of  the  founders  and  early  statesmen  of 
Texas. 

After  the  great  Civil  War  the  work  of  educational  development 
so  grandly  endowed  by  the  fathers  was  resumed  by  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  has  ever  since  marched  with  giant  step  to  a  higher,  bet- 
ter, and  more  useful  purpose. 

This  idea  of  free  education  beginning  in  the  primary  school  and 
ending  with  a  university  training  falls  with  appealing  force  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  who  espouse  the  broad  and  liberal  moral  and 
mental  elevation  of  all  men  as  one  of  the  chief  aims  and  purposes 
of  a  progressive  democratic  civilization.  It  finds  its  most  devoted 
and  heroic  support  in  the  Declaration  of  Texan  Independence.  By 
the  principles  therein  enunciated  education  is  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  wealth,  sex  or  station,  but  it  belongs  as  of  right 
to  all  alike — a  glorious  heritage,  bought  with  the  blood  and  toil  of 
our  fathers,  and  finding  its  most  splendid  realization  in  this  free 
and  noble  university.  By  their  valor  on  the  battle  field,  by  their 
wisdom  in  council,  by  their  devotion  to  liberty  and  high  national 
ideals,  by  their  privations  and  suffering,  our  fathers  achieved  an 
empire  in  domain,  bearing  in  its  virgin  soil,  in  its  streams  and 
forests  and  mines  and  seas  untold  sources  of  national  and  private 
wealth.  All  these  they  laid  with  open  hands  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country,  a  generous  bounty  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
future  generations.  Broad  and  ample  as  the  mighty  prairies  of 
their  beautiful  Texas  did  they  build  the  foundations  of  their  young 
republic.  Free  as  the  waters  in  her  streams  as  they  journey  to  the 
sea  did  they  make  her  citizenship.     High  as  the  stars  that  glitter 
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in  her  soft  skies  did  they  raise,  their  civic  ideals  above  the  methods 
of   sordid  partisanship  and  selfish   ambition.     This  heritage  has 
come  down  to  us  not  for  political  exploitation  or  personal  aggran- 
dizement, but  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  with  a  devotion  as  patriotic  and  unselfish  as  that 
which  inspired  its  great  founders.    Let  no  shriveled  parsimony,  or 
narrow-souled  statesmanship  throw  its  withering  blight  upon  edu- 
cational progress  and  expansion  in  our  State.     The  basis  of  our 
free  system  of  education  must  always  be  our  public  schools,  and 
their  growth  and  elevation  to  a  higher  degree  of  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency should  ever  be  the  aiin  and  untiring  purpose  of  Texan  states- 
manship, until  every  village,  hamlet  and  precinct  in  the  State  shall 
partake  in  amplest  measure  of  their  beneficent  bounty.     The  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  school,  in  symmetric  succession,  are  the 
r.urseries  from  which  this  university,  as  the  cap-stone  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  must  receive  its  principal  student  body  and  find  its 
most  vigorous  and  congenial  support.     When  we  shall  have  per- 
fected such  a  system,  made  strong  and  efficient  by  liberal  and  gen- 
erous financial  support  and  a  thorough  scientific  and  liberal  course 
of  instruction,  we  shall  have  redeemed,  only  in  part,  however,  the 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  patriotic  and  broad-gauged  states- 
manship of  our  fathers  and  shall  have  shown  ourselves  in  some 
degree  worthy  of  our  noble  patrimony.    But  the  full  realization  of 
the  lofty  ideals  which  inspired  the  heroic  men  who  rescued  this 
great  commonwealth  from  savagery  and  tyranny,  and  dedicated  it 
to  liberty  will  not  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  the  youth  of  our 
State  simply  with  mental  and  moral  equipment  for  the  struggle  of 
life.    The  men  and  women  of  this  country  must  be  something  more 
than  mere  bread  winners.    The  idea  which  recognizes  public  educa- 
tion in  republics  as  a  natural  right,  which,  when  denied  or  in- 
fringed, justifies  revolution,  contemplates  a  broad,  patriotic,  and 
self-reliant  citizenship  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  preserve  and 
maintain  free  constitutional  government  for  all  time — not  a  citi- 
zenship which  finds  its  highest  glory  in  the  shameful  magnificence 
of  unscrupulous  political  success,  nor  that  which  slights  all  civic 
obligations  and  believes  the  summit  of  all  duty  has  been  reached 
by  winning  the  emoluments  of  fortune ;  but  a  citizenship  which  is 
dowered  with  the  vigor  of  broad  mental  training  and  armed  with 
a  patriotism  ready  to  sacrifice  its  highest  hopes  and  ambitions  for 
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the  welfare  of  home  and  country.  Of  such  an  intelligence  and  love 
of  country  is  born  a  bold  and  distinctive  individuality,  whose  mas- 
culine genius  disdains  paternalism  in  the  struggle  of  life  and  begets 
that  broad,  liberal,  and  self-reliant  manhood  and  womanhood  which 
has  ever  characterized  true  American  citizenship  and  made  it  the 
loftiest  and  most  splendid  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
such  a  citizenship  lies  the  genius  of  American  nationality,  and  if 
cupidity  and  greed  have  sapped  its  vigor,  it  behooves  us  to  restore 
its  strength  and  vitality. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  public  education 
in  this  country  is  to  rear  and  train  true  Americans,  men  and  women 
who,  even  in  the  mad  rush  of  materialism,  will  preserve  our  ances- 
tral faiths  and  perpetuate  upon  this  continent  free  representative 
government.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  not  embodied  alone  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  power,  or  in  material  wealth  and  military 
prowess,  but  shines  forth  in  most  enduring  splendor  in  a  virtuous, 
great,  bold  and  enlightened  citizenship. 

The  primitive  simplicity  of  institutions  in  which  governmental 
functions  are  little  needed,  and  in  which  the  intricacy  of  modern 
governmental  problems  is  little  known,  is  passing  away.  The 
enormous  increase  of  our  population;  the  maintenance  of  just  prop- 
erty rights  so  essential  to  civil  liberty  against- the  heresy  of  socialis- 
tic tendencies ;  the  ever  widening  area  of  governmental  operation  by 
territorial  and  industrial  expansion;  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
applying  even  well-Tinderstood  and  generally  accepted  principles  to 
modern  commercial,  social,  and  economic  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  large  combinations  of  capital  counterpoised  by  the 
power  of  consolidated  labor,  call  for  a  wide  and  comprehensive  in- 
telligence in  our  citizenship  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
experience  and  affairs  of  other  countries.  So  to  guard  "competitive 
parties,  which  are  the  natural  process  of  free  institutions"  for  the 
maintenance  of  sound  political  principle  and  the  arraignment  of 
political  error  and  fallacy  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  against  dan- 
gerous or  vicious  perversion  and  the  elevation  of  party  fealty  above 
devotion  to  country,  requires  the  highest  order  of  patriotic  and  un- 
selfish statesmanship.  These  and  other  high  demands  on  our  citi- 
zenship invest  this  university  with  a  grand  and  noble  mission. 
Situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  republic,  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  a  mighty  commonwealth  destined  to 
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assume  a  position  of  pivotal  power  in  tlie  national  councils,  its  ulti- 
mate influence  lies  !)eyond  human  prophecy  and  may  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  lofty  ideals  of  its  immortal  founders.  Scholarly  solid- 
ity and  exactness  and  academic  brilliancy  alone  will  not  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  its  founders  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  A 
liberal,  comprehensive  and  scientific  mental  development,  buoyant 
with  energy  and  patriotic  inspiration  and  capacity  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow,  must  be  the  legacy  bestowed 
upon  its  student  body.  In  a  university  in  which  shall  be  reared 
such  a  manhood  and  womanhood  so  trained  and  inspired,  will  the 
hopes  and  ideals  of  our  fathers,  for  which  they  unfurled  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  be  realized  and  perpetuated. 

May  the  portals  of  the  University  always  swing  wide  to  the  stu- 
dentship, rich  or  poor,  from  every  part  of  Texas;  may  its  attend- 
ance grow  and  multiply  from  year  to  year  and  the  spirit  which 
would  limit  or  abridge  it  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  may  the 
Lone  Star  flag,  the  erstwhile  ensign  of  our  independent  nationality, 
and  now  the  emblem  of  the  University,  float  from  its  domes  and 
spires  to  the  end  of  time ;  may  its  endowment  and  support  be  ever 
commensurate  with  the  mighty  area  and  wealth  of  our  giant  State 
and  make  it  the  keystone  in  the  arch  which  binds  Texas  together 
"now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

%3v  c^V  i^V 

/ 

THE  XEW  GYMNASIUM. 

A.   CASWELL  ELLIS. 
FRANK  HOMER  CURTISS. 

In  a  previous  article  in  the  Eecord  (December,  1900)  Physical 
Director  Curtiss  has  shown  the  value  of  physical  training  in  a 
rational  system  of  education,  and  has  indicated  what  character  of 
physical  training  will  best  subserve  this  end.  A  well  constructed 
and  equipped  gymnasium  is  an  essential  part  of  every  university 
which  hopes  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  present  complex  civilization. 
We  give  in  this  issue  cuts  of  the  new  gymnasium  which  we  believe 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Be- 
fore describing  this  new  plan  it  might  be  well  to  state  our  present 
conditions. 

The  rooms  used  at  present  for  our  gymnastics  embrace  a  large 
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room  used  as  a  g^aimasium,  a  locker  room,  a  hand-ball  court,  a 
bath  room,  and  an  office  for  the  director.  The  main  room  or  gym- 
nasium is  58  feet  6  inches  by  67  feet  long,  k  large  part  of  this 
space  is  taken  up  by  twelve  large  brick  pillars  each  1  foot  9  inches 
by  2  feet  9  inches.  The  presence  of  these  pillars  prevents  any 
marching  or  playing  of  games  and  greatly  inconveniences  the  work- 
ing of  the  classes.  This  room  has  a  rather  damp  dirt  floor  covered 
with  a  layer  of  sand.  The  ceiling  is  barely  ten  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  hanging  apparatus  or  horizontal 
bar  work.  The  room  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  three  windows  on 
each  of  two  sides.  The  floor  being  eighteen  inches  below  the  ground 
there  is  no  ventilation  except  by  opening  the  windows.  This 
is  rather  dangerous  with  thinly  clad  classes,  and  is  not  very  good  at 
best,  as  the  room  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  and 
is  cut  off  from  the  breeze  in  summer,  and  exposed  to  northers  in 
winter.  In  the  winter  when  the  classes  are  at  work  the  air  becomes 
very  bad,  both  from  lack  of  circulation  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
sand  is  kicked  up  by  the  running  and  jumping. 

The  locker  room  is  23  feet  by  43  feet  6  inches  and  now  contains 
150  lockers.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  on  only  one  side  and  that 
by  windows  opening  directly  upon  those  dressing.  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate dressing  room  for  the  athletic  teams  and  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  dirt  and  mud  into  the  general  dressing  room.  There 
are  locker  accommodations  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  men 
taking  g^onnasium  work,  exclusive  of  the  athletic  teams. 

The  bath  room  is  20  by  25  feet  and  contains  eight  shower  baths 
fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water,  has  a  cement  floor,  and  is  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  windows  on  two  sides.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
equipment  that  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

The  director's  office  is  the  same  size  as  the  bath  room,  but  is  fur- 
nished only  with  a  chair  and  table.  The  hand-ball  court  corre- 
sponds to  the  locker  room  across  the  hall  and  is  the  same  size.  It 
could  easily  be  made  into  a  dressing  room  for  the  athletic  teams  by 
equipping  it  with  suitable  locker  facilities. 

The  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  are  low.  These  rooms  on  account 
of  their  bad  light  and  ventilation  and  lack  of  sunshine  are  fitted 
more  for  storage  purposes  than  for  hygienic  exercises. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  plans  for  this  new  building  are  the  result  of  very  careful 
study  of  the  best  gymnasia  in  America,  together  with  full  consid- 
eration of  our  local  climatic  conditions. 

Since  we  are  without  means  of  artificial  ventilation  here,  such  as 
are  employed  in  the  magnificent  Columbia  gymnasium,  the  need  for 
great  care  concerning  natural  ventilation  was  imperative.  Our 
warm  climate,  furthermore,  makes  unusual  demands  for  perfect 
ventilation  and  sanitation. 

We  believe  that  these  difficulties  have  not  merely  been  met  as 
well  as  they  are  met  in  the  great  gymnasia  by  artificial  ventilation, 
but  that  this  plan  will  give  the  best  ventilated,  best  lighted,  and 
most  sanitary  gymnasium  in  America. 

Tlie  Ground  Floor. — The  ground  floor  contains  the  gymnasium 
locker  room,  athletic  club  locker  room,  athletic  practice  room,  bath 
room,  and  swimming  pool. 

The  Locker  Room  will  contain  480  lockers.  It  is  ventilated  along 
both  the  east  and  west  side,  and  thus  both  sunlight  and  a  draft  are 
insured.  The  fourteen  foot  pitch  further  aids  the  ventilation.  It 
is  easily  accessible  to  the  bath  room  and  swimming  pool,  but  does 
not  receive  the  steam  or  impure  air  from  either,  as  both  are  entirely 
cut  off  by  doors  and  are  each  ventilated  by  windows  on  two  sides. 

The  Bath  Room  contains  fourteen  showers,  eight  lavatories,  two 
closets,  and  two  urinals.  It  is  ventilated  on  the  east  and  south  sides, 
and  opens  immediately  into  the  gymnasium  locker  room  and  the 
athletic  club  locker  room.  The  men  will  be  required  to  take  shower 
baths  before  using  the  swimming  pool,  and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary exposure,  and  the  leaving  of  wet  trails  as  they  pass  to  the 
pool,  a  narrow  passage  way  is  placed  from  the  bath  room  to  the 
pool.  The  partition  cutting  this  off  was  made  only  about  four  feet 
high  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  ventilation  of  the  locker 
room  from  the  east. 

The  Athletic  Club  Locker  Room. — The  foot-ball  team  in  the  fall 
and  the  base-ball,  tennis,  and  track  athletic  teams  in  the  spring 
need  a  room  in  which  to  dress  and  keep  their  uniforms.  These  uni- 
forms are  so  large  and  dirty,  and  the  hours  for  dressing  so  irregu- 
lar, that  it  is  desirable  that  these  men  be  separated  from  the  regular 
gymnasium  students,  and  that  they  be  furnished  extra  large  lockers, 
and  a  specially  well  ventilated  room.    Their  room  is  therefore  fur- 
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nished  M'itli  fift}^  extra  large  lockers,  is  ventilated  from  the  south 
and  west  sides,  and  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
gymnasium,  except  the  bath  room,  into  which  it  opens  immediately. 

Tlic  Swimming  Pool  is  twenty-four  by  forty-two  feet  and  ranges 
in  depth  from  four  to  eight  feet.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilated  on 
the  east  and  south  sides,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  both  locker  room 
and  bath  room.  We  hope  to  put  in  swimming  as  part  of  the  first 
year  course  in  gymnasium  work  now  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

The  Athletic  Practice  Boom  extends  along  the  entire  north  side 
of  the  building  and  thus  breaks  off  the  cold  from  the  locker  and 
bathing  rooms.  It  is  lighted  and  ventilate'd  from  the  north  and 
east  sides,  and  gives  space  for  bowling  and  for  some  indoor  foot-ball 
signal  and  base-ball  cage  practice  in  inclement  weather. 

The  Second  Floor. — The  second  floor  contains  the  director's  office 
and  examination  room,  the  reading  and  trophy  room,  the  main 
gymnasium  room,  and  the  overhead  running  track  and  visitors' 
gallery. 

The  floor  is  a  double  one,  the  upper  layer  to  be  of  keyed  hard 
wood,  laid  in  asphalt.  This  gives  almost  complete  deadening,  and 
prevents  the  odors  and  dampness  of  the  locker  and  bath  rooms  com- 
ing into  the  gymnasium. 

The  pulley  v/eights  and  developing  apparatus  will  be  placed 
against  the  walls  and  under  the  running  track  in  the  main  room. 
The  hanging  apparatus,  the  bars,  horses,  and  other  movable  pieces 
of  apparatus  will  occupy  the  center  of  this  room,  except  when 
cleared  for  large  class  drills  or  basket-ball  games.  When  cleared 
for  class  work,  this  room  will  accommodate  a  class  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty- 

The  distinctive  feature  and  greatest  advantage  of  this  room  is 
that  the  entire  east,  Avest,  and  south  sides  of  it  are  made  up  of  steel 
frames  and  glass  windows  fitted  with  rollers.  This  gives  perpetual 
sunshine  and  in  mild  weather  when  the  windows  are  open  furnishes 
practically  an  open  air  gymnasium. 

The  running  track  will  be  ten  feet  above  the  floor  and  extend 
eight  feet  from  the  walls  around  the  entire  room. 

The  visitors'  gallery  will  extend  along  the  entire  north  side,  above 
the  director's  room  and  trophy  room. 

The  director's  room  and  trophy  room  are  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated from  two  sides,  and  situated  in  the  most  convenient  location 
possible,  just  at  the  entrance. 
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It  is  intended  to  put  in  the  trophy  room  both  the  trophies  of  our 
victories,  and  pictures  and  casts  of  the  best  figures  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

Tn  addition  to  serving  as  a  gymnasium  this  building  will  furnish 
a  place  for  University  receptions,  and  other  social  functions,  at 
which  time  these  rooms  will  serve  as  dressing  rooms. 

The  entire  cost  of  constructing  this  building  in  brick  and  of  thor- 
oughly equipping  such  a  gymnasi\im  will  be  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  By  cutting  down  a  few  details,  and  using  cheaper  material, 
it  could  be  built  for  twenty  thousand. 

(5^  e^*  tS* 

UNIVERSITY  TRADITIONS. 

[Address  delivered  by  Professor  George  P.  Garrison  in  the  University 
Auditorium,  April   3,  1901.] 

I  have  a  somewhat  vague  recollection  of  a  story  I  have  heard 
about  a  man  who  lived  by  gambling,  and  who  had  acquired  a  rather 
extensive  reputation  as  an  expert  in  his  line,  when  he  fell  by  chance 
into  the  hands  of  another  even  greater  than  himself.  After  wrest- 
ling, through  a  memorable  night,  with  adverse  fortune  and  dextrous 
manipulation  of  the  cards,  as  he  left  the  gaming  table  at  dawn  with 
an  empty  pocket-book,  an  overdrawn  bank  account,  and  a  gloomy 
outlook  for  the  continuation  of  business,  he  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion in  the  brief  remark,  "I  am  not  what  I  was." 

In  this  flippant  expression,  the  comment  of  a  reckless  adventurer 
upon  the  most  disastrous  of  his  adventures,  lies  the  essence  of  a 
profound  truth.  No  experience,  and  especially  no  deeply  driven 
experience,  leaves  any  of  us  quite  the  same.  The  impress  remains, 
possibly  in  some  line  of  beauty  or  of  strength  that  serves  to  mark 
well  rounded  character;  or,  it  may  be,  in  some  scar  to  become  the 
ineffaceable  brand  of  moral  deformity.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
we  are  all  just  what  we  have  become.  Hence  arises  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  process  of  becoming.  The  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  thing,  and  in  a  somewhat  narrower  sense  from  the  animal, 
by  his  understanding  and  control  of  this  process.  Experiences 
recognized  through  consciousness  are  stored  in  orderly  consecution 
in  memory  and  re-presented  on  occasion  for  critical  study  and  com- 
parison by  the  intelligence.     Then  comes  afterthought,  and  then 
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forethought;  and  life,  no  longer  confined  to  the  fleeting  present,  is 
projected  into  the  past  and  future,  and  thus  by  its  organized  con- 
tinuity first  becomes  really  worth  living.  Only  then,  indeed,  can 
there  be  anything  to  live  for. 

There  are  many  for  whom  this  interlinked  succession  of  expe- 
riences seems  to  have  little  meaning.  If  they  see  in  it  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  they  appear  to  be  either  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  possibility  of  influencing  the  result.  What  these  happen  to  be 
they  are  made.  They  are  bnt  clay  to  the  blind  potter,  Circumstance, 
from  whose  touches  they  may  come  forth  well  shaped  or  ill,  but 
never  tit  vessels  to  contain  that  rich  outpouring  of  divinity  itself, 
a  human  soul.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  know  and  use  the 
opportunities  of  life,  in  so  far  make  themselves.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  entrusted  with  a  little  share  in  the  creative  work  of  the 
Almighty.  If  they  do  it  well,  they  are  thereby  glorified;  if  ill, 
there  is  no  other  crime  so  great. 

Institutions,  however,  as  well  as  men,  have  their  experiences  and 
their  memories  and  habits,  which  we  call  tradition  and  custom. 
This  is  especially  true  of  a  university ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  fac- 
tors go  so  far  towards  giving  direction  to  the  university  life,  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  made  subject  to  the  determination  of  intel- 
ligent foresight  and  control. 

Let  me  ask  your  indulgence  in  a  few  reminiscences.  This  is  the 
seventeenth  year  of  my  connection  with  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  is  only  the  eighteenth  of  the  University's  existence.  The  inter- 
val has  been  marked  by  a  steady  and  almost  marvelous  growth.  In 
June,  ]  884,  when  I  was  elected  Instructor  in  English  and  History, 
there  were  but  two  Law  and  five  Academic  professors,  and  but 
three  temporarily  employed  Academic  assistants.  There  was  but 
one  man  in  the  Faculty  who  is  still  a  member,  and  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  that  is  Judge  Gould.  Judge  Clark  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  in  June,  1885,  he  was  elected 
Proctor  and  Librarian.  Let  me  remark  in  passing  that  the  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  these  two  veterans  of  the  University  is  one 
of  its  oldest  traditions.  During  the  vacation  of  1884,  Dr.  Halsted 
was  elected  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Among 
the  students  in  attendance  in  the  Law  Department  during  my  first 
year  were  Regent  Gregory  and  Professors  Lewis  and  Batts.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  English  was  the  only  subject  absolutely 
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required  for  entrance,  the  total  attendance  for  the  year  1884-5  was 
barely  two  hundred.  There  was  but  a  single  building  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  it  was  incomplete,  being  the  west  wing  of  the  one  in  which 
we  are  now  assembled.  The  rooms  now  numbered  respectively  61 
and  63  were  used  by  the  Law  classes.  There  was  no  Medical 
Department  and  no  President,  nor  were  there  any  afFiliated  schools. 
The  courses  of  study  included  no  geology,  no  biology,  and  no  ora- 
tory except  a  little  Saturday  morning  practice  by  the  class  in  Fresh- 
man English.  This  was  conducted  by  the  present  Professor  of 
History,  who  didn't  know  enough  about  the  art  to  interfere  with 
the  efforts  of  the  students,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  a  very  innocent 
diversion.  The  library  was  in  the  room  in  which  Dr.  Simonds 
now  has  his  office,  and  the  extent  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
shelves  which  held  the  books,  and  which  still  remain  in  their  origi- 
nal position.  There  was  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  I  chance  to  have 
a  copy,  and  some  of  you  may  be  interested  in  comparing  it  with  The 
Texan.  There  was  no  gymnasium,  no  foot-ball,  and  no  base-ball  nor 
tennis  worth  mentioning.  As  well  as  I  can  now  recall,  the  first 
intercollegiate  athletic  contest  we  ever  undertook  was  a  base-ball 
game  with  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  in  which  we 
were  ingloriously  beaten. 

It  was  also  in  the  fall  of  1884  that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kirby  in 
the  University  began.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  deal  out  praise 
or  blame  to  any  one;  but  I  should  feel  that  I  had  neglected  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  pay  brief  tribute  to  the  best,  the  noblest,  and — as 
I  believe — the  most  effective  influence  that  has  contributed  to  the 
upbuilding  of  this  institution.  Though  the  gentle  Lady  Assistant 
has  little  to  do  with  class  work,  she  has  been  our  greatest  teacher; 
for  she  has  taught  us  all  how  to  live  the  strenuous  life  without  the 
savage  method. 

The  beginnings  of  the  University  were  modest  enough.  It  did 
not  spring  into  existence  full-fledged,  and  it  made  no  extraor- 
dinary stir  in  the  educational  world.  The  older  and  larger  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  were  less  familiar  with  it  than  they  now  are, 
and  during  its  earlier  years  outsiders  appeared  generally  unable  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  it  and  its  work.  But  from  the  very  out- 
set its  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  genuine  university  spirit. 
Eegents,  Faculty,  and  students  fell  to  work  at  once  with  harmo- 
nious and  hearty  co-operation  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  State  which 
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had  created  it,  and  whose  greatness  it  was  intended  to  reflect.  The 
students  were  generally  serious  and  earnest  in  their  purposes  and 
methods.  They  asked  only  to  be  treated  like  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  with  very  rare  exceptions  they  always  deported  themselves  as 
such.     So  the  beginnings  were  good. 

Immediately  tradition  and  custom  began  to  grow.  Soon  after 
I  began  work  in  the  University  one  of  the  students  in  conversation 
with  me  pointed  to  the  clean  white  walls  of  the  new  building,  and 
spoke  with  pride  of  the  absence  of  defacement.  From  that  time 
until  now,  while  there  has  been  a  little  vandalism  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  the  building,  and  especially  of  the  desks,  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  said  that  the  drift  has  been  steadily  against  it. 

Eelative  to  cheating  on  examination  also  sentiment  began  to 
crystallize  at  once.  It  was  soon  understood  that  one  guilty  of  this 
offense  incurred  serious  risk.  More  than  once,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, those  caught  in  the  act,  or  having  it  definitely  fixed  upon 
them,  were  quietly  sent  home  by  their  fellow-students,  the  facts  not 
being  placed  officially  before  the  Faculty  at  all.  The  method  may 
be  liable  to  abuse,  but  I  confess  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one. 
None  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  students  does  not  play  a  part 
can  be  so  effective  in  completely  rooting  out  the  practice.  I 
believe,  too,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  student-body 
which  thus  joins  in  expelling  from  its  ranks  the  man  who  has  dis- 
honored himself  not  to  have  a  high  moral  standard. 

The  Faculty  was,  as  faculties  usually  are,  anxious  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary waste  of  time,  and  in  its  anxiety  it  rather  overshot  the  mark. 
It  refused,  in  fact,  to  suspend  class  work  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. After  some  years  of  trial,  however,  it  was  fortunately  led 
to  abandon  its  attitude.  I  remember  well  the  celebration  the  stu- 
dents gave  the  event  when  the  holiday  recess  was  first  allowed  in 
response  to  their  petition.  They  marched  in  hilarious  procession 
around  the  campus  and  to  the  professors'  houses,  insisting  on  a 
speech  from  everybody.  They  even  called  wildly  for  the  janitor; 
and  I  believe  he  was  the  only  one  thus  honored  who  failed  to 
respond.  Such  was  the  happy  end  of  class  work  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Once  again  the  patriotism  of  the  students  overcame  the  time 
economy  of  the  Faculty  by  adding  March  2nd  to  our  list  of  holi- 
days.    Whether  it  is  really  appropriate  for  us  to  celebrate  the  2l3t 
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of  April  might  perhaps  be  called  in  question,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  2nd  of  March,  The  United  States  government  has 
never  recognized  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  as 
a  holiday,  but  it  has  done  all  it  could  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
our  national  birth  by  dedicating  thereto  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  On  this  point  the  custom  of  the  State 
had  gone  somewhat  wrong,  and  the  University  at  first  simply  fol- 
lowed it  by  recognizing  only  San  Jacinto  day.  The  State's  custom 
is  easily  explained.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  men 
who  freed  Texas  from  Mexico  in  the  campaign  of  1835-36,  with 
its  alternating  hopes  and  fears  and  its  awful  incidents  of  massacre 
at  Goliad  and  the  Alamo,  who  followed  Houston  in  that  memorable 
retreat  from  Gonzales  to  San  Jacinto,  while  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren fled  in  terror  by  whatever  means  they  could  towards  the  east- 
ern border  and  the  sheltering  arm  of  the  United  States, — it  was  to 
have  been  expected,  I  say,  that  these  men  should  have  thought  more 
of  operations  in  the  field  than  of  action  in  council,  and  should  have 
celebrated  the  day  of  their  decisive  victory  as  that  of  their  deliver- 
ance. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  true  birthday  of  independent 
Texas  is  March  3nd,  and  this  should  be  the  great  red  letter  day  of 
the  Texas  calendar.  Whatever  custom  may  finally  prevail  concern- 
ing the  anniversary  of  San  Jacinto,  for  the  University  especially, 
which  ought  to  be  the  best  expression  of  the  State's  own  life  and 
the  most  highly  cherished  of  all  its  institutions,  Independence  Day 
should  always  be  a  marked  occasion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  Texas  will  enthusiastically  ratify  the  executive  policy 
that  has  begun  to  make  it  such.  By  this  act  the  University  shows 
its  filial  reverence  for  the  State  and  honors  fitly  the  memory  of 
those  who  founded  and  preserved  the  republic. 

Some  institutions  have  only  the  traditions  that  they  grow,  but 
the  University  of  Texas  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining 
its  most  valuable  stock  by  inheritance.  Texas  has  offered  and  still 
offers  boundless  opportunity  to  him  that  is  willing  to  cast  his  lot 
in  with  us.  It  has  broad  and  fertile  fields,  rich  mines,  abundant 
resources  of  every  kind,  and  the  fast  multiplying  appurtenances 
of  high  material  and  spiritual  civilization,  to  all  of  which  we  wel- 
come the  new-comer ;  but  the  best  thing  we  have  to  share  with  him 
is  the  old  Texas  spirit  which  gave  us  the  defense  of  the  Alamo  and 
the  record  of  the  Terry  Rangers  and  of  Hood's  Brigade,  and  which 
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has  to  its  credit  victories  of  peace  even  greater  still.  This  is  the 
birthright  of  every  one  that  is  born  on  Texas  soil ;  and  where  should 
it  be  found  in  larger  measure  than  in  the  university  in  which  is 
gathered  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Texas? 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  university  administration 
in  a  democratic  State  is  that  of  securing  the  proper  adjustment  of 
student  freedom  and  faculty  control.  Properly  stated  the  problem 
is  that  of  getting  the  students  to  control  themselves;  for  if  good 
order  could  be  secured  by  the  permanent  use  of  repression  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  cost.  The  students  of  this  university,  while  never 
generally  lawless  in  disposition,  have  always  been  jealous  of  their 
freedom  and  ready  to  resist  encroachment  thereon  by  any  authority 
whatever.  This  is  no  more  than  should  be  expected  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  State  with  such  institutions  and  such  a  history. 
But  the  principle  is  one  that  must  be  rationally  applied.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  he  who  would  pervert  it  to  the  justifying  of  license 
goes  entirely  beyond  his  warrant.  Do  not  be  too  ready  to  suppose 
that  any  one  is  seeking  to  restrict  your  liberty  or  lo  take  away  your 
privileges.  It  is  but  natural,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
your  parents  and  instructors,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  what 
you  are  and  still  more  deeply  in  what  you  are  becoming,  should  be 
anxious  concerning  the  additions  that  you  make  from  day  to  day 
to  the  sum  of  your  experiences ;  that  they  should  try  to  change  the 
direction  of  your  intellectual  and  moral  development  if  it  seems  to 
them  unhealthf ul ;  and  that  they  should  strive  earnestly  to  invoke 
your  own  help  in  making  you  what  you  know  you  ought  to  be. 
Does  it  in  any  way  seem  strange  that  they  should  trouble  them- 
selves about  your  record  and  your  habits?  And  can  you  afford  to 
resent  their  tender  solicitude?  But  if  you  will  insist  on  being  left 
free  to  make  shipwreck  for  yourself  in  your  own  way,  you  should 
remember  that  they  have  no  right  to  let  you  pilot  others  on  to  the 
same  shoals. 

Pardon  one  further  question.  Young  men,  are  there  any  among 
you  who  are  living  lives  they  would  be  ashamed  to  reveal  to  the 
purest  and  the  highest  minded  men  and  women  they  know  ?  If  so, 
a  word  to  these.  Can  you  believe  that  you  are  doing  right?  If 
not,  are  you  only  weak,  or  are  you  seeking  to  establish  your  per- 
sonal liberty?  Upon  this  point,  above  all  others,  it  is  important 
that  you  should  let  no  sophistry  mislead  you. 
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"Hold  thou  the  good:  define  it  well: 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  pusli  beyond  lier  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 

The  University  has  now  become  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  State.  I  have  watched  anxiousl}^  the  growth  of  its  tra- 
ditions, for  I  know  its  influence  is  rapidl}'  leavening  the  whole 
lump.  What  increase  in  numbers,  in  equipment,  and  in  effective- 
ness of  work  it  is  likely  to  have,  even  in  the  near  future,  I  would 
not  venture  to  forecast.  I  only  know  it  has  the  prospect  of  a  most 
unexampled  development.  But,  however  desirable  this  may  be,  I 
am  far  more  concerned  about  the  t^'pes  of  manhood  and  of  woman- 
hood that  shall  go  forth  from  its  walls  to  shape  public  sentiment 
and  give  intellectual  and  moral  tone  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State. 
Could  I  fear  that  the  University  were  growing  faster  in  material 
than  in  spiritual  strength,  then  I  should  be  ready  to  pray  that  some 
hostile  Governor  or  Legislature  might  give  it  a  period  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  from  which  it  might  emerge  chastened  and  better 
fitted  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  But  I  cannot.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  uplifting  forces  here  and  now  in  operation 
are  stronger  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  that  they  are 
destined  to  become  stronger  still.  As  we  grow  in  knowledge — if  a 
slight  wresting  of  the  scriptural  text  may  be  excused — we  shall  also 
grow  in  grace. 

I  pity  those  who  are  not  college  bred ;  not  because  they  must  feel 
themselves  socially  or  intellectually  inferior  to  those  who  are,  but 
because  of  the  rich  experiences  they  miss.  The  college  period  is 
the  very  climax  of  life.  It  comes  when  the  heart  is  ripe  for  attach- 
ment and  open  to  inspiration,  when  the  natural  energies  are  in 
tumultuous  stir  and  the  bright  possibilities  of  the  future  are  spread 
out  in  boundless  panorama,  and  when  care  has  hardly  yet  begun  to 
cast  its  shadow  on  the  way.  He  would  be  less  than  human  whose 
college  friendships  were  not  his  strongest,  and  who  did  not  love  his 
alma  mater  as  he  loves  the  old  home  itself.  Xo  years  have  such 
fulness  of  joy,  as  none  have  such  abundance  of  opportunity. 

But  this  brings  to  mind  the  eloquent  and  forceful  words  of  my 
colleague,  Judge  Lewis,  "Opportunity  imposes  obligation."  Not 
only  is  the  University  helping  to  make  you ;  you  are  also  helping  to 
make  it.     God  forbid  that  you  should  ever  devote  the  strength  that 
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lies  in  3'ou  to  lowering  its  standard  or  corrupting  its  traditions 
while  you  are  here,  or  that  you  should  ever  prove  faithless  to  them 
in  after  life.  You  cannot  know  the  infinite  regret  and  shame  that 
would  fill  the  hearts  of  your  instructors,  who  have  sought  to  send 
you  out  into  the  world  with  strength  for  every  task  and  with  cour- 
age for  every  battle,  if  ambition  for  political  or  social  preferment 
should  ever  lead  you  to  surrender  your  convictions  and  bow  at  the 
feet  of  the  tempter.  Be  men  and  women  worthy  of  your  Univer- 
sity and  your  State.  Do  your  duty,  if  need  be,  as  they  did  who 
died  at  the  Alamo. 

Years  ago  my  reverently  remembered  friend  and  benefactor,  Dr. 
Leslie  Waggener,  standing  on  this  platform  and  speaking,  in  lan- 
guage pregnant  with  wisdom  and  inspiration,  to  the  students  just 
about  to  begin  a  new  year's  work,  summed  up  his  exhortation  in 
two  lines  from  Tennyson,  which  today  I  give  as  the  burden  of  my 
own,  and  which  may  well  be  taken  as  the  essence  of  the  best  tradi- 
tion that  a  university  can  foster : 

"Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

%^^  t^*  t^* 

BEYN  MA  WE  COLLEGE.* 

FLORENCE   P.    LEWIS. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  an  institution  of  higher  education  for 
women,  was  founded  in  1880  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  with  which  it  has  communication  by  railroad.  The 
location  was  well  chosen,  being  healthful,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
exceedingly  attractive  country.  The  campus,  which  is  amply  large, 
occupies  a  wind-swept  hill  and  some  adjacent  hollows.  On  the 
campus  are  five  dormitories,  the  central  academic  building  con- 
taining the  library  and  lecture  halls,  a  science  building,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  the  residences  of  the  officers  and  professors  of  the  college. 
The  buildings,  which  are  all  of  grey  stone  covered  with  ivy,  are  in 
a  pleasing  and  harmonious  style  of  architecture.  Each  dormitory 
or  hall  accommodates  from  fifty  to  eighty  students.  The  college 
numbers  in  all  between  four  and  five  hundred.  It  is  thus  infe- 
rior to  both  Vassar  and  Wellesley  in  point  of  numbers;  but  Bryn 

*The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
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^[awr  is  younger  than  either,  and  is  very  far  from  having  reached 
the  full  scope  of  her  development  and  influence. 

It  has  been  the  persistent  aim  of  those  in  charge  to  make  the 
institution  one  of  higher  learning  in  the  strictest  sense.  Beyond 
doubt  the  standard  of  Bryn  Mawr  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
women's  college  in  the  United  States,  and  is  above  that  of  all 
but  the  foremost  men's  colleges  and  coeducational  institutions. 
The  requirements  for  entrance  are  unusually  extensive,  and  are 
rigidly  enforced.  This  fact  has  no  doubt  contributed  toward 
making  the  growth  of  the  college  very  gradual.  The  successful 
applicants  for  entrance  being  thus  a  picked  few,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  that  they  accomplish  is,  as  may  be  expected, 
highly  creditable.  In  choosing  courses,  each  student  is  required  to 
select  two  major  subjects,  kindred  in  nature,  and  to  take  at  least 
two  full  courses  in  each.  Beyond  this,  and  with  the  exception  of 
English  and  a  few  other  required  subjects,  the  course  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  student.  The  object  of  the  major  system  is  to  induce 
concentration,  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon  some  one  line  of  work, 
and  thus  to  furnish  a  basis  for  subsequent  specialization ;  at  the 
same  time  the  evils  of  the  fixed-course  system  are  avoided,  inas- 
much as  the  student  is  free  in  the  choice  of  her  majors,  being  sub- 
ject only  to  the  condition  that  they  have  some  essential  relation- 
ship. ^Mathematics  and  phyjsics,  biology  and  chemistry,  Latin  and 
French',  history  and  political  science,  are  examples  of  frequent 
combinations.     The  degrees  awarded  are  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D. 

One  other  requirement,  which  likewise  has  been  made  with  a 
view  toward  fitting  the  student  for  graduate  work,  is  a  reading 
knowledge  of  modern  French  and  German,  the  same  to  be  tested 
by  an  oral  examination  within  the  year  before  graduation.  This 
applies  to  all  graduates  without  exception.  K  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is,  of  course,  of  incalculable  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  any  special  line  of  investigation;  and  it  is  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  "general  culture"  of  those  whose  ambi- 
tion goes  no  further.  Bryn  Mawr  takes  especial  interest  in  her 
graduate  department;  the  school  in  my  year  numbered  sixty.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  management  eventually  to  place  the  college  upon  a 
level  with  the  most  advanced  men's  colleges  in  this  respect.  May 
that  day  arrive  soon  ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  present  high  standard  and  of  the  lofty  aims 
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of  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  but,  important  as  these  things  undoubtedly 
are,  I  suspect  that  the  foundation  of  her  future  greatness  lies  else- 
where. It  is  all  very  well  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship; but,  unless  some  especial  provision  be  made  for  physical 
development  as  well,  the  desirability  of  conformity  to  that  standard 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  young  women  who  wish  to  be  edu- 
cated is  to  be  seriously  questioned.  To  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  Bryn  Mawr  that  it  not  only  encourages  but  enforces 
physical  exercise,  and  that  the  health  of  the  students  is  remarkably 
good.  The  impression  prevails  in  outside  circles  that  life  at  Bryn 
Mawr  is  distinctly  hard;  that  the  students  are,  without  exception, 
sober  "grinds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  as  healthy  and  cheery 
a  set  of  young  women  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  may  be  that  the 
bent  and  weary  consumer  of  midnight  oil  lurks  somewhere  about 
the  precincts,  but  she  failed  to  come  under  my  observation. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  occupying  a  sepa- 
rate building,  and  employs  a  physical  director  and  an  assistant.  A 
definite  amount  of  exercise  is  required  of  each  undergraduate,  this 
to  be  taken  in  the  gymnasium  or  out  of  doors  according  as  the 
weather  and  the  taste  of  the  individual  may  direct.  Every  period 
of  exercise  is  recorded,  and  a  failure  to  take  the  required  number 
is  promptly  investigated.  The  favorite  out-door  games  are  tennis, 
golf  and  basket-ball.  The  basket-ball  field  is  a  kind  of  natural 
amphitheater,  formed  by  a  hollow,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
'partly  filled  in  and  rolled  smooth.  In  mid- winter,  this  place  is 
flooded  to  form  a  skating  pond.  In  the  interest  that  it  excites 
among  the  students  generally,  basket-ball  occupies  the  place  of  foot- 
ball in  the  men's  colleges.  Each  of  the  four  classes  has  a  team, 
and  these  train  throughout  the  vanter,  as  often  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, for  the  spring  tournament.  The  latter  lasts  several  days, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  year.  Class  feeling 
naturally  runs  high,  and  class  yells  are  given  with  surprising  fre- 
quency and  lustiness.  The  game  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the 
spectator's  point  of  view,  and  is  played  with  sufficient  spirit  to 
arouse  considerable  interest.  It  is  at  times  played  with  too  much 
spirit,  in  fact,  for,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  rules  which  prohibit  laying 
violent  hands  upon  anything  but  the  ball,  serious  accidents  some- 
times occur.  Basket-ball  is  participated  in  by  only  the  chosen  few, 
but  the  forms  of  out-door  exercise  are  so  various  that  all  find  inter- 
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est  in  one  kind  or  another.  In  fact,  the  interest  and  pleasure  that 
the  students  apparent!}'  find  in  such  things  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  about  life  at  Bryn  Mawr.  I  should  mention, 
however,  that  I  have  at  times  seen  girls  lingering  disconsolately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  college,  with  evident  determination  to  com- 
plete a  required  period  of  exercise.  This,  let  us  trust,  was  an  acci- 
dent, due  perhaps  to  a  mistaken  estimate  of  time. 

A  distinctive  institution  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion for  Self-Government.  This  association,  of  which  all  students 
are  if  so  facto  members,  has  entire  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the 
students  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  campus,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
off.  Its  power  is  administered  by  a  president,  an  executive  and  an 
advisory  board,  chosen  annually.  These  delegate  their  authority 
to  various  sub-officers  in  the  different  halls.  The  association  is  not 
responsible  to  the  college  authorities  (except,  conceivably,  in  case 
of  gross  incompetency),  nor  is  it  subject  to  their  guidance.  It  has 
power  to  make  laws  and  enforce  them  by  fines,  reprimands,  and 
suspension.  It  has  succeeded  admirably.  Under  its  kindly  aus- 
pices, any  girl  in  college  can  have  actual  quiet  in  her  room  for 
study  at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  day,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  fifty  or  more  near  neighbors,  some  of  whom  may  be 
socially  inclined;  and  there  is  a  recognized  restraint  upon  unseemly 
conduct  at  all  times  and  places.  The  power  of  the  association  is 
supreme — at  least  to  the  minds  of  those  governed — and  the  awe 
that  its  name  inspires  among  the  younger  students  verges  on  the 
amusing.  It  owes  its  power  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fear  of  dis- 
grace before  the  whole  college,  but  partly  also  to  the  pride  of  the 
students  in  an  institution  that  is  so  thoroughly  their  own.  The 
presidency  is  considered  an  honor  second  to  none — not  even  to  the 
captaincy  of  the  champion  basket-ball  team. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  college 
resides  upon  the  campus,  life  at  Bryn  Mawr  has  many  features  that 
are  not  to  be  met  with  at  a  university  where  the  students  are  dis- 
persed among  the  private  houses  of  a  town.  The  students  are 
brought  closer  together,  and  social  ties  are  stronger  and  more 
numerous.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  of  various  descriptions. 
The  classes  as  organizaiions  are  important  factors  in  the  social  life 
of  the  college.  Class  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  is  accentuated  by 
class  colors,  class  songs,  class  yells,  and  basket-ball  rivalry.     No 
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small  amount  of  mutual  entertaining  is  indulged  in  by  different 
classes.  For  instance,  it  is  customary  for  the  sophomores  to  give 
a  play  in  honor  of  the  freshmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
and  for  the  freshmen  to  return  the  compliment  in  like  manner; 
the  juniors  likewise  dispense  hospitality  to  the  seniors  at  the  close. 
The  college  as  a  whole  gives  during  the  3^ear  two  receptions  to  which 
outsiders  are  invited. 

Bryn  Mawr  is  destined  to  acquire  an  atmosphere,  a  set  of  firmly 
fixed  institutions  and  traditions,  in  a  remarkably  short  time  (dare 
I  say  that  she  consciously  aims  at  such  acquirement?),  and  has 
already  taken  notable  steps  in  that  direction.  Already  certain 
things  are  done  jtist  because  they  have  always  been  done,  and 
because  everybody  knows  that  they  must  be  done.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  superior  foresight  and  insight  are  at  work  in  fostering 
such  an  attitude  of  mind :  traditions  lend  interest  and  distinction 
to  college  life,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  maintain  what  is  already  sanctioned  by  time;  and,  insignificant 
as  they  may  seem  in  themselves,  customs  and  ceremonies  go  far 
toward  creating  that  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  college  and  its 
interests  which  is  so  essential  to  its  success.  As  an  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  lantern  procession  at  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year.  The  lantern  is  the  college  emblem.  With  due  pomp  and 
ceremony,  each  freshman  is  presented  with  a  lantern  by  a  sopho- 
more; whereupon  the  two  classes  form  a  procession  with  lighted 
lanterns  and  make  the  tour  of  the  campus,  announcing  to  all  who 
care  to  know  that  "there  is  a  new  class  in  Bryn  Mawr."  It  is  a 
rather  pretty  custom,  and  will  no  doubt  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
college  remains  in  existence. 

Another  thing  that  gives  distinction  to  life  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  the 
wearing  of  caps  and  gowns.  These  are  worn  regularly  to  lectures 
and  everywhere  else  on  the  campus.  I  shotild  say,  rather,  that 
gowns  are  worn,  for  no  one  except  a  freshman  in  the  first  week  of 
her  first  term  ever  appears  on  the  college  grounds  with  covered  head. 
In  the  matter  of  gowns,  neatness  is  no  object:  a  gown  rent  and 
covered  with  laboratory  stains  is  highly  prized  as  indicating  that 
the  wearer  has  passed  beyond  the  "verdant"  stage.  College  songs, 
as  well  as  class  songs,  are  numerous,  and  are  sung  with  great  spon- 
taneity upon  frequent  occasions.  The  girls  are  very  apt  at  dress- 
ing up  an  old  song  in  a  guise  of  new  words  to  fit  some  new  event  or 
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notion.  There  is  a  college  hymn,  "Thou  gracious  inspiration," 
which  comes  at  the  close  of  every  social  function,  from  commence- 
ment exercises  to  a  fudge-party,  with  all  the  inevitableness  of 
"Home,  sweet  home."  or  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  There  are 
also  a  Latin  song  and  a  Greek  song  which  are  transmitted  from 
class  to  class  and  sung  year  after  year. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  Bryn  j\Ia\vr  was  founded  by  a 
Quaker,  and  is,  in  some  sense,  a  Quaker  college.  By  the  will  of 
the  founder,  the  president  and  board  of  trustees  must  be  Quakers, 
but  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  professors  and  students.  Quaker- 
ism has,  however,  left  its  stamp  upon  the  institution  in  noticeable 
ways.  It  is  a  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  this 
gentle,  refined,  and  restful  people.  The  president  is  Miss  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  who  has  the 
best  interests  of  the  college  deeply  at  heart.  Under  her  guidance, 
Bryn  Mawr  is  assured  a  future  of  development  and  prosperity. 

t5*        (5*        t5* 

THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  APPRO- 

PEIATION  FOK  THE  -MAINTENANCE  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

So  many  inquiries  have  lately  been  made  for  Judge  Gould's  argu- 
ment on  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  it  has  seemed  wise  to  reprint  it  here. 

The  argument  accompanies  the  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  December,  1888.  In  this  report 
a  direct  legislative  appropriation  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
University  is  for  the  first  time  urged  by  the  Regents.  After  a 
statement  of  the  needs  of  the  institution  the  report  continues : 

"In  making  this  request  the  Regents  are  aware  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  general  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  University  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  view  of  the  case  has  prevailed  here- 
tofore, and  consequently  the  Regents  have  never  applied  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  general  revenue.  But  after  careful  consid- 
eration they  are  convinced  that  the  Legislature  has  a  right  to  make 
such  an  appropriation  under  Section  48  of  the  Constitution  of 
1876,  which  enumerates  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  may  be  levied. 
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and  mentions  'The  support  of  public  schools,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded Colleges  and  Universities  established  by  the  State.' 

"For  a  full  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question,  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  called  to  an  opinion  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  such  an  appropriation. 

The  opinion  referred  to  appears  as  Appendix  IV  to  the  report, 
pp.  50-53.  Since  1888  the  Legislature  has  so  frequently  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  State's  educational  institutions  and  these  ap- 
propriations have  been  so  generally  approved  that  their  constitu- 
tionality may  be  held  no  longer  an  open  question.  To  this  result 
the  argument  of  Judge  Gould  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 

"Section  1 0  of  Article  VII  of  the  present  Constitution  directs  as 
follows:  'The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish, 
organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  direction 
of  a  University  of  the  first  class,  to  be  located,'  etc. 

''Section  11.  'In  order  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  perform  the 
duties  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
all  lands  and  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  "The  University  of 
Texas,"  together  with  all  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  same  hereto- 
fore made  or  hereafter  so  to  be  made,  and  all  grants,  donations,  and 
appropriations  that  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
or  from  any  other  source,  shall  constitute  and  become  a  permanent 
University  fund.'  'And  the  same  as  realized  and  received  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  "together  with  such  sums  belonging  to  the 
fund  as  may  now  be  in  the  treasury,"  shall  be  invested  in  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  same  can  be  obtained;  if  not,  then  in 
United  States  bonds;  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses declared  in  the  foregoing  section,'  etc. 

"Taking  this  last  section  by  itself,  and  giving  to  the  words  'all 
grants,  donations,  and  appropriations'  their  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  it  precludes  the  Legislature  from  making  any  direct  addi- 
tion to  the  available  fund  of  the  University ;  for  it  devotes  all  future 
grants,  etc.,  to  the  permanent  fund,  and,  after  prescribing  the  mode 
of  investment,  subjects  only  the  accruing  interest  to  legislative  ap- 
propriation. The  language  is,  'The  same  as  realized  and  received 
into  the  treasury';  that  is,  the  same  grants,  donations,  and  appro- 
priations, just  declared  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  are  to  be 
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realized,  converted  into  money,  and  invested  as  directed.  It  is  not 
some  of  these  grants,  etc.,  but,  if  we  take  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  it  is  the  same;  that  is,  all  of  them. 

"If  this  be  the  correct  construction,  Section  11  forbids  any  friend 
of  the  University  from  donating  money  or  property  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  any  buildings  for  the  University,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  instruments  or  books.  If  some  one  should  donate  to  the  Univer- 
sity lands,  buildings,  and  instruments  for  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory, this  clause,  thus  literally  construed,  would  require  that  all  be 
sold,  converted  into  money,  and  invested  in  bonds.  Should  some 
citizen  fit  up,  on  premises  owned  by  him  contiguous  to  the  Univer- 
sity, a  gymnasium,  and  convey  it  to  the  use  of  the  University,  it 
would  have  to  be  sold  and  follow  the  same  course. 

"Even  donations  of  books,  such  as  have  already  been  made  and 
are  now  in  the  library,  are  also  forbidden.  They  must  be  sold,  the 
proceeds  invested,  and  the  interest  may  then  be  appropriated  to  buy- 
ing back  some  of  the  books.  Such  absurd  results  naturally  lead  us 
to  look  more  closely,  and  see  if  some  other  reasonable  construction 
may  not  be  adopted.  (See  Potter's  Dwarris,  p.  655.)  Especially 
should  Ave  seek  light  from  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  bearing 
on  the  same  subject. 

"Section  48,  Article  III,  in  enumerating  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Ijegislature  may  levy  taxes  and  impose  burdens  on  the  people, 
specifies :  'The  support  of  public  schools,  in  which  shall  be  included 
colleges  and  universities  established  by  the  State,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.'  To  support  the  public  schools  and  the  University  is  to  fur- 
nish the  means  for  carrying  them  on.  Taken  literally,  giving  to 
the  words  'to  support'  their  full,  literal  meaning,  this  section  is 
express  authority  for  making  direct  appropriations  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  for  carrying  on  the  University,  i.  e.,  for  meeting  its 
current  expenses. 

"It  is  not  important  to  consider  whether,  under  some  other  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  might  not  have  had  this  power, 
even  if  Section  48  had  been  omitted.  The  clause  is  not  in  any  way 
restrictive  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  nor  is  it  meaningless  or 
without  a  purpose.  That  purpose  is,  to  make  it  plain,  to  declare 
positively  that  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  established 
by  the  State,  including  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
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might  be  supported — furnished  with  the  means  to  be  kept  in  oper- 
ation— by  taxation.  This  primary  meaning  of  the  word  'support' 
is  further  enforced  by  looking  at  the  other  specifications  of  the  pur- 
poses included  in  the  economical  administration  of  the  government. 
(Article  III,  Section  48.)  With  scarce  an  exception,  they  refer 
to  annually  recurring  expenses. 

"Taken  literally  we  find  that  this  clause  of  Section  48,  Article 
III,  and  Section  11,  Article  VII,  are  in  conflict.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  second  and  very  strong  reason  for  re-examining  the  latter 
section,  to  see  if  this  apparent  conflict  may  not  be  reconciled.  If  a 
reasonable  construction  can  be  found  giving  eft'ect  to  these  appar- 
ently conflicting  clauses,  it  must,  in  the  absence  of  some  preferable 
mode  of  reconciling  them,  be  adopted. 

'"We  claim  that  the  grants,  donations,  and  appropriations  in- 
tended were  of  a  like  character  with  those  'lands  and  other  property' 
then  already  'set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Texas';  that  is,  those  designed  to 
add  to  its  permanent  endowment,  or  more  particularly  to  add  to  its 
interest  bearina;  fuud. 

"Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'grants,  donations,  and  appropriations.'  Each  of  these  words  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  either  land,  personal  property,  or 
money,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose  that  the  word  appropriation 
by  itself  indicates  a  monicd  gift  or  grant  any  more  definitely  than 
does  the  word  donation.  In  this  very  Section  11,  'land  or  other 
property'  is  twice  spoken  of  as  'set  apart  and  appropriated.'  It  is 
also  once  used  when  the  context  shows  that  it  meant  money. 
Whether  it  means  land,  property,  or  money  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  connection  in  which  it  is  used.  What  is  there  to  show  that  it 
means  money  set  apart  by  the  Legislature  to  pay  the  annually  recur- 
ring expenses  of  the  University,  in  the  clause  under  consideration? 
To  treat  it  as  referring  to  money  given  in  a  general  appropriation 
act  for  the  annual  support  of  the  University,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Convention,  intending  to  prohibit  such  appropriations,  instead  of 
doing  so  directly,  attempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  most 
indirect  and  awkward  way.  The  Constitution  is  made  to  say:  All 
appropriations  of  money,  including  those  designed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  be  consumed  for  current  expenses,  shall  not  be  so  used,  but 
slinll  be  capitalized  and  invested.    How  easy  to  have  said,  as  was 
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said  of  the  'establishment  and  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity,' tliat  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  University,  'no 
tax  shall  be  levied  and  no  money  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
revenue.'  IIow  awkward  to  say  that  an  appropriation  intended  for 
expenditure  shall  not  be  expended,  but  shall  be  invested.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  language  of  Section  11,  taken  by  itself,  I  deny  that 
there  is  anything  justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  word  appropri- 
ations was  used  to  mean  appropriations  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  defraying  running  expenses. 

"Looking  at  Section  9,  of  this  same  article,  we  find  it  reads: 
'All  lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lunatic,  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Orphan  Asylums,  together  with  such  dona- 
tions as  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  he  made  to  either  of  them, 
respectively,  as  indicated  in  the  several  grants,  are  hereby  set  apart 
to  provide  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  said  asylums.  And  the  Legislature  may  provide 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  manner 
as  provided  for  the  sale  and  investment  of  school  lands  in  Section 
4  of  this  article.'  The  section  is  very  concise ;  but  it,  if  taken  lit- 
erally, giving  to  'donations'  its  full  literal  meaning,  prohibits  the 
Legislature  from  giving  any  money  to  the  asylums  to  be  used  in 
meeting  expenses.  Every  addition  made  by  the  Legislature  to 
either  fund  of  the  asylums,  the  permanent  fund,  or  the  fund  to 
meet  expenses,  is  a  donation.  Donations  which  may  hereafter  be 
made,  says  the  Constitution,  shall  be  'set  apart  to  provide  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
said  asylums.'  The  Legislature,  correctly  holding  that  the  Con- 
stitution meant  donations,  lihe  the  grants  of  lands  just  named,  in- 
tended for  endowment,  regularly  donate  or  appropriate  money  to 
keep  these  institutions  running.  The  asylums  had  been  carried  on 
for  years  by  donations  or  appropriations  out  of  the  general  revenue, 
and,  although  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  taken  literally, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  it  is  plain  that  the  object  of  the 
section  was  not  to  do  this,  but  simply  to  protect  from  expenditure 
the  endowments  of  the  asylums,  including  future  as  well  as  past 
donations  and  grants  intended  as  endowments.  Such,  also,  we 
claim  to  be  the  evident  object  of  Section  11,  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Looking  at  Article  VII,  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  it  refers 
to  the  public  schools,  the  asylums,  and  the  University,  each  of 
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which  had  already  been  endowed  by  the  State.  The  'permanence 
and  security  of  these  endowments  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
primary  aims  of  the  article.  The  'fnnds^  lands,  and  other  property/ 
before  set  apart  for  public  schools,  the  'alternate  sections  of  land 
reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants  heretofore  made,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  made,  to  railroads  or  other  corporations,'  together  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  same,  are  made  a  'perpetual  school 
fund,'  to  be  invested  in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  Constitution— the 
interest  only  to  be  'applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the  public 
free  schools'  (Article  VII,  Sections  2,  4,  and  5).  So,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  endowment  of  the  asylums,  as  then  existing,  or  as  in- 
creased by  further  donations,  was  made  a  'permanent  fund,'  to  be 
invested  in  like  manner.  And  so,  in  Sdction  11,  with  the  same  lead- 
ing object  in  view,  the  Constitution  declares  that  'all  lands  and 
other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appropriated'  for  the  Uni- 
versit}^,  and  'all  grants,  donations,  and  appropriations,  that  may 
hereafter  be  made  by  the  State  of  Texas,  or  from  any  other  source, 
shall  constitute  and  become  a  permanent  University  fund.'  This 
permanent  fund,  including  proceeds  of  land  sales  and  all  sums  then 
in  the  treasury,  is  to  be  also  invested  as  directed  for  public  schools, 
the  interest  to  be  subject  to  appropriation.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  protection  of  the  endowment  was  a  primary  object  in  framing 
Section  11,  it  follows  naturally  that  this  protection  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  future  additions  to  that  endowment  by  grants,  dona- 
tions, and  appropriations  from  the  State,  or  from  any  other  source. 
With  this  key  to  their  meaning,  is  it  not  reasonably  clear  that  in 
this  section,  as  in  Section  9,  the  words  used  were  not  intended  to  be 
taken  in  their  full  literal  signification?  The  object  being  to  pro- 
tect the  permanent  fund,  that  protection  is  extended  to  all  dona- 
tions or  accessions  to  that  fund  from  any  source.  Surely,  the  ob- 
ject could  not  have  been  to  discourage  gifts  to  the  University  by 
unreasonable  restrictions.  Yet,  if  the  clause  imposes  a  restriction 
on  the  Legislature,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  imposes  the 
same  restrictions  on  individuals  desiring  to  make  donations  or  be- 
quests for  the  benefit  of  the  University.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  if  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  prohibit  appropriations  to 
be  expended,  the  method  of  doing  so  was  so  indirect  and  awkward 
as  of  itself  to  make  the  meaning  obscure  and  doubtful.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  quite  significant  to  note  that  in  Section  14  of  this 
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article,  when  the  object  was  to  limit  the  legislative  power  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  University  out  of  money  raised  by  taxation, 
the  prohibition  is  direct  and  positive:  'Xo  tax  shall  be  levied, 
and  no  money  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Texas.'' 
Here  is  no  ambiguity.  Eight  here  when  the  Constitution  is  speci- 
fying the  purposes  connected  with  the  University  for  which  the 
people  shall  not  be  taxed,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it  speci- 
fied that  appropriations  should  not  lie  made  out  of  the  general 
revenue  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  University — if,  indeed, 
such  a  restriction  were  intended.  Here  is  a  clause  the  direct  object 
of  which  is  to  limit  the  purposes,  the  University  purposes,  for  which 
the  people  may  be  taxed.  The  inference  is  strong  that  for  all  other 
University  purposes  than  those  here  expressed,  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  appropriations  out  of  the. general  revenue  is 
intended  to  be  left  untouched.  Extravagant  expenditure  in  the 
erection  of  expensive  buildings  for  colleges  had  been  common,  so 
common  that  it  was  desired  to  protect  the  people  from  suffering 
from  such  extravagance  in  the  case  of  the  University.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  there  was  any  design,  or  even  disposition,  to 
curtail  further  the  power  expressly  granted  to  levy  taxes  to  '"'sup- 
port'' the  University. 

'•'Strong  confirmation  of  these  views  of  Section  11  is  to  be  found 
by  tracing  this  section  back  to  its  origin.  On  page  IS-l  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Convention  is  found  the  following: 
'By  Mr.  Davis,  of  Brazos,  the  following  resolution : 

"  'Resolved,  That  Section  — ,  Article  — .  of  the  Constitution, 
shall  read  as  follows : 

"  'The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  university,  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
department,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  17,  1871, 
located  in  the  county  of  Brazos,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  constituted 
a  branch  of  the  State  universit}^  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

"  'The  university  lands  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  all  money 
belonging  to  the  university  fund,  and  all  grants,  donations,  and 
appropriations  heretofore  made  under  former  laws  of  this  State  for 
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the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  State  university,  and  all  other 
lands  and  appropriations  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the 
State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
State  university.  The  interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  said  univer- 
sity. 

"  'And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  take  measures  for 
the  protection,  improvement,  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands,  and, 
as  soon  as  may  be  done,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  perma- 
nent security  and  investment  of  the  funds  of  said  State  university. 

"  'Referred  to  Committee  on  Education.' 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  'grants,  donations,  and  appropriations 
heretofore  made,'  before  the  establishment  of  the  University,  had 
been  designed  for  its  endowment,  and  that  the  'lands  and  appro- 
priations that  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  State'  were  of  a  like 
nature.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Brazos,  was  undoubtedly  aiming  to  secure 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  an  interest  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  University,  also  to  protect  that  endowment  and  make 
it  productive.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  design  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  in  making  appropriations  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  for  the  LTniversity. 

"Further  illustrations  showing  that  such  expressions  as  'all 
funds,  lands,  and  other  property  *  *  *  that  may  hereafter  be 
set  apart  and  appropriated'  were  used,  when  the  context  plainly 
negatives  any  intention  to  include  annual  appropriations  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  may  be  found  on  pages  243  and  137  of -the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention. 

"In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  in  making 
appropriations  out  of  general  revenue  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Legislature  have 
given  their  construction  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  entitled 
to  respect.  The  Constitution  makes  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  a  branch  of  the  University.  Being  a  branch — an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  University — how  can  the  Legislature  appropriate 
revenue  to  meet  its  current  expenses  if  they  are  forbidden  to  do  this 
for  the  University?  Can  any  authority  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  doing  this  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
and  not  for  the  University  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  positively 
that  there  cannot,  but  what  we  do  assert  is  that  the  burden  of  show- 
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ing  it  devolves  on  those  who  claim  that  it  exists.  Prima  facie,  we 
have  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the 
right  to  appropriate  in  like  manner  for  the  main  University.  In 
fact,  is  not  an  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  indirectly  an  appropriation  to  the 
main  University  by  relieving  it  in  so  far  from  the  burden  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  out  of 
its  income  ? 

"It  is  claimed  that  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  construc- 
tion of  Section  11  which  we  have  suggested — even  if  the  fact  were 
that  we  were  simply  seeking  the  meaning  of  that  section  standing 
alone,  with  no  outside  reason  or  occasion  pressing  for  or  against  any 
particular  construction.  If  taken  by  itself,  its  most  probable,  most 
reasonable  meaning,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  'To  secure 
a  permanent,  productive  fund,  designed  to  enable  the  Legislature  to 
establish  the  State  university,  it  is  declared  that  its  endowment  as 
it  now  exists,  including  land  and  other  property  heretofore  granted 
by  the  State,  and  all  money  arising  therefrom  now  in  the  treasury, 
and  also  its  endoAvment  as  it  may  be  added  to  by  the  State,  or  from 
any  other  source,  shall  be  a  permanent  university  fund,  invested 
only  in  bonds  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  the  interest  on 
which  shall  alone  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  university.' 

"But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  compelled  to  reconcile 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  with  Section  48,  Article  III.  Taken 
literally  the  two  sections  are  in  conflict.  The  one  plainly  and  in- 
controvertibly  declares  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
money  out  of  the  general  revenue  to  support  the  University.  Un- 
less this  power  is  restricted  by  Section  11,  it  clearly  authorizes  the 
annxial  expenses  of  the  University  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
general  revenue. 

"To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Section  11  was 
designed  to  impose  any  such  restrictions.  It  admits  of  a  reasonable 
construction,  which  harmonizes  the  two  sections.  That  construc- 
tion requires  no  departure  from  the  natural  or  primary  meaning  of 
the  language.  The  words  are  merely,  from  the  context,  interpreted 
as  covering  less  ground  than  they  sometimes  do.  In  this  way  the 
two  sections  become  harmonious.  They  must  be  harmonized.  If 
this  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  harmonious,  then  we  must  do  it 
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by  giving  to  the  words  'to  support/  in'  Section  48,  Article  III,  a 
limited  meaning.  We  must  conclude  that  the  Constitution,  while 
requiring  the  University  to  be  supported  l)y  taxation — declaring 
that  its  support  is  one  among  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  may  be 
levied — most  strangely  departs  from  the  usual  method  of  providing 
for  government  purposes,  by  requiring  sufficient  taxation  to  raise 
a  fund  the  interest  on  which  will  support  it.  It  is  believed  that  no 
sufficient  reasons  can  be  given  in  support  of  this  mode  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  it  is  only  deemed  necessary  to  add  that  it 
leaves  in  force  the  absurd  restrictions  on  o-ifts  to  the  University, 
alluded  to  in  the  outset." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  BOTANY. 

During  the  four  years  in  which  courses  in  botany  have  been  conducted 
in  the  University,  and  especially  during  the  two  years  in  which  the  School 
of  Botany  has  had  a  separate  existence,  the  studj'  of  botany  seems  to  have 
made  some  progress  in  establishing  itself  in  the  curriculum  as  one  of  those 
virile  studies  whose  pursuit  contributes  to  that  culture  of  mind  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  furnish.  But  for  a  school  with  as  specific 
a  mission  as  the  School  of  Botany  has  had  and  is  pursuing,  the  constit- 
uency it  has  built  up  is  not  so  large  as  the  opportunities  offered  would 
seem  to  have  warranted.  The  mission  is,  briefly,  the  study  of  the  native 
flora  of  a  region  which,  in  extent  and  diversity  and  in  biological  interest, 
is  scarcely  surpassed  any^vhere,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  a  virgin 
field;  further,  to  bring  this  study  into  helpful  relation  to  some  of  the 
most  important  economic  questions  confronting  our  people  in  which  a 
knoAvledge  of  plant  life  is  involved,  and  would  furnish  a  rational  basis  of 
l^rocedure. 

Of  course  the  quality  of  work  involved  in  these  special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion requires  students  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  or  two  of  preliminary 
botanical  training,  and  this  is  just  the  constituency  that  is  needed  now, 
for  although  a  large  number  of  excellent  students  pursue  the  studj'  of 
botany,  they  pursue  it  (very  properly)  as  a  part  of  the  natural  science 
study  which  seems  to  be  needed  to  give  the  proper  balance  of  culture.  In 
this  phase  of  its  work  the  School  of  Botany  is  accomplisliing  its  aim. 

The  School  has  made  progress  along  other  lines  also.  The  equipment  in 
furniture  and  instrvunents — though  incomplete  as  such  things  generally 
are — has  reached  the  stage  where  eflicient  work  can  be  done  along  certain 
lines.  Collections  of  plants  to  illustrate  the  several  courses  given  are 
being  gradually  brought  into'  usable  condition  in  the  herbarium  or  in 
museum  jars.  The  amount  that  can  be  done  with  limited  facilities  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  the  fungi  of  this  vicinity,  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  student  holding  the  fellowship  in  botany  the  past 
year.  This  field  has  been  opened  up  in  a  most  gratifying  manner,  result- 
ing not  only  in  a  valuable  collection  of  fungi  and  of  biological  data,  but 
in  promoting  a  co-operative  relation  between  this  school  and  older  centers 
of  botanical  study. 

Probably  the  most  serious  consideration  before  us  is  the  matter  of  a 
working  library.     This  need  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  the 
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fungi  just  mentioned.  In  order  to  carry  the  study  into  a  really  productive 
phase,  greater  library  facilities  are  imperative,  and  this  is  true  of  any 
group  of  plants  we  may  take  up.  It  is  no  great  satisfaction  to  be  com- 
pelled to  make  repeated  pilgrimages  to  tlie  institutions  where  facilities 
abound  in  order  to  work  up  the  flora  of  our  own  State. 

The  School  of  Botany  has,  further,  attempted  to  promote  the  study  of 
botany  in  tlie  secondary  schools.  Apparently,  there  would  be  more  botany 
taught  in  tliese  schools  if  there  were  more  teachers  who  knew  how  to 
teach  the  subject  in  an  eft'ective,  modern  way.  This  suggests  our  mission 
in  the  matter.  It  is  an  anonwlous  condition,  where  a  State  whose  resources 
are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  exploitation  of  plants,  should  furnish 
practically  no  instruction  in  plant  life. 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  a  botanical  survey  of  the  State  will 
be  in  progress,  there  has  been  prepared  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  State  in  its  general  aspects,  which  will,  in  part,  furnish 
a  working  basis.  This  contribution  will  be  copiously  illustrated  with 
maps  and  photographs. 

Further  studies  have  been  made  of  the  conditions  and  resources  of  Texas 
forests — especially  in  the  long-leaf  pine  districts.  It  is  believed  that  this 
work  will  materially  assist  in  the  early  organization  of  some  plan  whereby 
these  forests  will  be  so  managed  as  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  and  product- 
ive part  of  our  resources. 

Serious  attention  is  being  given  to  the  matter  of  delivering  illustrated 
lectures  upon  popular  and  economic  phases  of  botany  before  affiliated 
schools  or  in  other  places  easily  reached  from  the  University.  If  this 
could  be  made  to  assume  a  form  of  University  extension  it  would  broaden 
our  constituencj'. 

Summarizing  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  School  of  Botany  reaches 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  student  body  through  its  elementary  courses,  but 
that  in  its  advanced  courses  there  is  positive  lack  of  students  to  take  up 
the  interesting  work  of  studying  the  Hora  of  Texas.  The  need  of  teachers 
who  can  organize  and  conduct  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  is  beginning 
to  be  felt,  and  tlie  condition  of  certain  economic  questions  begins  to  promise 
fields  of  useful  activity  for  the  trained  botanist  in  the  service  of  the  State 
and  of  large  corporations.  W.  L.  B. 

t^^  e^*  tt?* 

THE   SCHOOL  OF   CHEMISTRY. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  during  the 
session  of  1900-1901  is  307  (total  in  courses).  This  number  includes  178 
students  in  Chemistry  and  Hygiene. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  number  of  students  in  Physiologj'^  and 
Hygiene,  Chemistry  has  enrolled  twenty  more  students  tlian  were  enrolled 
in  the  School  last  year — a  gain  of  18.35  per  cent. 

The  enrollment  presents  indisputable  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
School  dtiring  the  current  session.     The  growth  is  not  merely  confined  to 
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an  increased  number  of  students,  but  also  includes  an  increased  number 
of  courses  actually  given.  The  additional  work  thereby  entailed  was  under- 
taken in  order  to  meet  demands  that  actually  existed,  and  the  work  has 
been  conducted  under  very  great  stress.  It  has  been  a  successful  year — 
by  far  the  most  successful  in  the  liistory  of  the  School:  but  in  some  details 
the  work  has  suffered,  because  of  inadequate  teaching  force.  Inasmuch  as 
laboratory  work  (three  to  nine  hours  a  week)  in  addition  to  class  room 
exercises  is  required  of  all  students  in  this  School,  to  give  adequate  instruc- 
tion to  129  students  distributed  through  twelve  courses  requires  a  larger 
teaching  force  than  is  at  the  command  of  the  School  of  Chemistry. 

Increasing  the  laboratory  requirement  of  Chemistry  1  to  six  hours  a  week 
has  been  fruitful  of  splendid  results.  The  change  has  been  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  students,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  teacher  is 
increased  to  the  extent  of  nine  additional  hours  a  week,  which  makes  a 
total  of  twenty  hours  a  week  throughout  the  session  given  solely  to  stu- 
dents in  Chemistry  1.  Eleven  other  courses  with  laboratory  requirement 
have  been  given  during  the  current  session.  Chemistry  6  and  12  (Semin- 
ary)  were  given  for  the  first  time  during  this  session. 

The  number  of  students  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  is  thirty-six  less 
than  last  year — probably  due  to  the  new  regulation  permitting  a  post- 
ponement of  this  subject  until  the  Sophomore  year.  It  is  devoutly  wished 
that  the  size  of  the  class  may  steadily  decrease. 

Several  researches  have  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  sidetracked  by  the  hea\'y  demand  for  analytical  work. 
Numerous  analyses  and  reports  have  been  made  upon  Texas  petroleum, 
asphalt  and  asphalt-rock,  guanos,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin  and  iron 
ores,  cistern,  artesian  and  other  mineral  waters,  food-stuffs,  disinfectants, 
poisons,  urine,  limestones,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  advanced 
students  in  Chemistry  3,  3a  and  7  have  assisted  in  this  work.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  "salted"  oil  well  was  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  year's 
analytical   work. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  also  indebted  to  the  School  of  Chemistry  for  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  underlying  cause  of  a  serious  epidemic  which 
recently  occurred  at  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  sanitary  problem  therein  involved.  This  problem 
entailed  not  merely  the  research  carried  out  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
but  also  included  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  institute. 

Two  important  publications  have  been  contributed  by  this  School  during 
the  current  session. 

The  articulation  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  with  the  University  of 
Texas  Mineral  Survey  marks  another  forward  step  in  the  growth  of  this 
School.  It  was  a  rational  act,  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  institution.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  School  of 
Chemistry  has,  without  official  recognition  and  seemingly  without  appre- 
ciation, to  a  large  extent  and  under  very  great  stress  filled  the  place,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  defunct  State  geo- 
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logical  survej'.  The  School  now  undGrtukcs  to  render  a  larger  serA'ice  of 
this  character  to  the  State,  two  of  its  alumni,  Mr.  0.  H.  Palm  and  Mr. 
S.  H.  Worrell,  having  been  appointed  assistant  chemists  for  this  work. 

The  burden  of  teaching  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  Schoch  and  myself.  Mr. 
O.  H.  Palm,  Mr.  S.  H.  Worrell  and  Mr.  0.  W.  Wilcox,  in  the  capacity  of 
Fellow  and  Student  Assistants,  have  rendered  valuable  service  assisting  in 
the  laboratory  instruction.  The  distribution  of  the  work  will  be  found 
in  the  forthcoming  catalogue.  H.  W.  H. 

ti?*  e,?*  t^f 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

During  the  session  of  1900-1901  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art  of  Education  shows  a  gain  of  about  thirty-six  per  cent, 
over  that  of  the  session  next  preceding.  One  hundred  twenty-nine  separate 
students  have  been  enrolled  this  year,  many  registering  for  more  than  one 
course  each,  making  the  actual  work  of  the  School  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  instruction  of  one  hundred  seventy-five  or  more  students. 

These  courses  were  offered  during  the  year:  School  Management,  the 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  the  Psychology  of  Education,  the  Psy- 
chology of  Development,  the  Histoi-y  of  Education,  the  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Child  Study,  School  Supervision,  Advanced  Psychology,  and  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary.  In  the  instruction  of  the  school  the  head-profes- 
sor has  had  the  co-operation  of  Professor  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  while  Miss  Maud 
M.  Shipe  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Meade  have  served  as  fellows. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  education,  so  clearly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  report  for  1882, 
is  now  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  educational  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  organization  and  development  of  university  schools 
in  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  should  be  seriously  studied, 
especially  by  young  men  and  women  expecting  to  undertake  the  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  duties  of  teaching. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  study  of  education  has  passed 
its  emotional  phase,  and  that  it  has  reached  the  phase  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. It  has  reached  the  dignity  of  the  latter  phase,  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  true  university  spirit,  simply  because  great  leaders  in  university 
circles  have  discovered  the  inherent  value  of  the  subject,  and  have  insisted 
that  it  is  the  province  of  modern  universities  to  rescue  the  profession  of 
teaching  from  the  ignorance  and  doubt  of  empiricism,  and  placed  it,  along 
with  other  professions,  upon  a  sound,  rational,  philosophical  basis.  During 
the  last  two  years  some  remarkable  and  helpful  works  on  education  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  such  scholars  and  thinkers  as  Commissioner 
Harris,  Presidents  Eliot,  Oilman,  Jordan  and  Thwing,  and  Professors 
Butler,  Dewey,  Hinsdale,  William  James,  and  others. 

The  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Texas  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  modern  attitude  toward  the  subject  of  teaching,  which,  as  indi- 
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cated  above,  demands  thorough,  scientific  investigation  of  educational  facts 
and  principles.  Such  work  has  a  two-fold  piirposc:  (1)  to  enable  the 
student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  inheritance  of  the  pres- 
ent from  the  past,  and  (2)  to  encourage  him  and  equip  him  to  make  some 
contribution,  be  it  ever  so  small,  to  pedagogical  scholarship.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  second  function  is  impossible  without  the  first.  Pedagogj',  like 
English,  physics,  economics,  or  any  other  branch  of  human  learning,  has  a 
body  of  knowledge  which  is  more  or  less  definite  and  systematic,  and  which 
represents  the  results  which,  b}'  slow  degrees,  through  the  long  centuries, 
have  been  reached.  Thus  in  educational  psychology,  in  school  organiza- 
tion, in  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  in  child  study,  in 
school  curricula,  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  many  kindred  topics 
related  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phj^sical  development  of  man,  many 
problems,  which  have  already  been  solved,  are  to  be  learned  by  him  who  is 
to  become  a  proficient  teacher.  The  fact  is,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  university  student  in  any 
subject  consists  of  material  already  having  an  established  sanction,  and  his 
labor,  therefore,  will  be  chieliy  directed  to  the  mastery  of  truths  well 
known  and  generally  accepted. 

But,  while  it  is  indispensable  for  a  student  to  be  cognizant  of  the  exist- 
ing body  of  pedagogic  knowledge,  it  is  equally  important  that  he  be  stimu- 
lated to  extend  the  confines  of  that  knowledge.  The  world  has  but  recently 
attacked  with  seriousness  the  problems  of  education,  and  it  remains  for 
consecrated  scholars  of  the  present  and  the  future  to  carry  forward  the 
work  which  has  at  least  been  actively  begun.  That  the  School  of  Education 
in  our  own  University  may  render  some  service  in  this  direction  is  earn- 
estly desired,  and  with  some  confidence  expected  by  those  charged  with  its 
management.  W.  S.  S. 

«5*'  65*  t^* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH. 

As  is  e\"ident  from  the  following  brief  resum6  of  its  work,  the  School 
of  English  has  shared  in  the  general  growth  of  the  University  during  the 
current  session. 

Ten  courses  have  been  given;  the  Freshman  class  has  been  divided  into 
eight  sections  instead  of  six,  and  the  class  in  English  Literature  into  two 
instead  of  one;  there  has  been  a  total  enrollment  of  525  students;  about 
forty  hours  a  week  have  been  devoted  to  class  room  instruction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  time  alloted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and 
the  holding  of  conferences;  and  this  work  has  been  distributed  among  five 
teachers  and  one  fellow.  As  compared  with  last  year,  there  is  an  increase 
of  about  fifty  students,  cliiefiy  in  the  Freshman  class,  which  now  numbers 
300,  and  promises  next  year  to  reach  350  or  more. 

As  in  former  years,  the  instruction  has  been  grouped  about  three  closely 
related  and  interdependent  subjects:  Practical  Composition,  the  History  of 
the   English   Language,   and  the  History  of  English  Literature. 

Last  year's  Catalogue  announced  a  new,  second-year  course  in  Composi- 
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tion,  which  has  been  given  with  no  small  profit  to  the  University.  Besides 
this,  much  work  in  Composition  has  been  required  in  eaeh  of  the  courses 
in  Literature.  On  the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  Com- 
position, a  good  deal  of  Literat\ire  has  been  read.  It  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  time  allotted  to  Composition  in  the  Freshman  year 
is  far  from  adequate,  and  it  is  proposed  next  year  largely  to  increase  the 
amount. 

The  courses  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language  have  consisted  of  a 
brief  sketch  of  English  historical  grammar,  an  outline  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  detailed  courses  in  Gothic,  in  Old  English,  and  in  Middle 
English.  The  courses  have  been  more  strictly  co-ordinated  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto,  and  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  basic  course  in  the  history  of  our  language.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  from  our  not  getting  hold  of  the  students  expecting  to 
specialize  in  English  early  enough  wisely  to  direct  their  studies.  But 
recent  Faculty  legislation  with  reference  to  the  University  as  a  whole 
seems  likely  to  remedy  this,  and  to  prove  a  blessing  to  both  student  and 
teacher,  provided  each  follows  it  in  a  spirit  of  broad  culture  as  well  as  of 
liberal  speciali^i. 

The  general  jjlan  of  the  work  in  literature  is  to  give  first  an  outline 
history  of  English  literature  and  to  follow  this  with  more  detailed  courses 
dealing  with  special  periods  and  types  thereof.  As  already  stated,  in  each 
of  the  courses  considerable  writing  has  been  required;  the  class  in  the 
History  of  English  Literature  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  o.nd  next 
year  it  is  hoped  to  divide  it  into  three.  The  special  courses  this  year  have 
dealt  with  Cliaucer,  tlie  draiiia,  the  lyric,  and  the  literature  of  the  South. 
The  students  in  Chaucer,  having  had  a  thorough  drill  in  Middle  English, 
devoted  most  of  their  time  to  the  literary  aspects  of  his  works,  several  of 
which  were  studied  in  their  chronological  order,  with  the  view  of  tracing 
the  growth  of  the  author  in  human  insight  and  in  artistic  power.  In 
the  drama,  one  term  was  devoted  to  the  pre-Shakespearian  drama,  and  the 
remaining  two  terms  to  Shakespeare.  In  connection  with  this  work  there 
was  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  beginnings  of  the  English  drama 
and  another  on  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition.  The  texts  studied 
were  Manly's  Specimens  of 'the  Pre- Shakespearian  Drama,  Love's  Labor 
Lost,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest,  besides  which  each  member  of  the  class 
read  privatelj^  two  other  plays  selected  in  conference  with  the  instructor. 
A  one-third  course  has  been  given  on  the  English  Lyric  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  which  was  designed  partly  to  give  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  lyric  verse  a)id  partly  to  bring  out  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  this  type  of  poetry.  In  the  course  in  Southern  Literature, 
after  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  chief  stress  was  laid  upon 
Timrod,  Lanier  and  Poe. 

The  School's  two  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  at  the  approaching 
commencement.  Misses  Lucy  E.  Fay  and  Maud  Smith,  have  written  meri- 
torious theses.  Of  these  the  titles  are  given  below,  along  with  those  of 
several   papers  by  members  of  the  English  Faculty: 

1.     The  Chorus  in  the  Novels  of  Qcorge  Meredith,  by  Lucy  E.  Fay. 
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2.  lFo?rtOJi  in  Tennysoiu  by  M.  Maud  Smith. 

3.  Tho  Sources  of  Davenant's  Albovinc,  by  Killis  Campbell.  (Soon  to 
appear  in  The  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  Bloomiugton,  Indiana.) 

4.  A  Review  of  Bradshaw's  "On  Southern  Poetry  before  1860,"  by  Killis 
Campbell.      (Soon  to  appear  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  Baltimore.) 

5.  A  Note  on  the  Origin  of  the  Liturgical  Drama,  by  Pierce  Butler, 
four  pages,  in  An  Englisli  Miscellany,  Oxford,  1900. 

6.  The  Buddha  in  Catholic  Legend,  by  Pierce  Butler,  eight  pages,  in 
The  University  of  Texas  Magazine  for  October,  1900. 

7.  A  Review  of  De  Garmo's  ''Essentials  of  English  Grammar,''  by  Pierce 
Butler,  in  Baltimore  Sun,  1901. 

8.  -1  Review  of  Lady  Lyndesay's  ''Legend  of  St.  Scholastica  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Pierce  Butler,  in  Baltimore  Sun,  1901. 

9.  English  in  the  High  School,  by  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.,  fourteen  pages, 
in  Bulletin  1  of  the  Committee  on  Affiliated  Schools,  University  of  Texas, 
1901. 

10.  The  Appositive  Purticiple  in  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr., 
220  pages,  in  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
Baltimore,   June,   1901. 

The  work  of  the  students  as  a  whole  has  been  encouraging.  Their  spirit 
is  such  that  to  teach  them  is  a  jirivilege. 

Whatever  success  may  have  attended  the  work  in  English  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  my  associates  in  the  school, 
Drs.  Campbell  and  Butler,  Misses  Heard  and  Waldo,  and  Mr.  Townes. 

M.  C,  Jk. 

^»  t^^  c^* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Eight  courses  of  instruction  have  been  offered  in  this  School  during  the 
present  year,  viz.:  Elementary  Geology — an  introduction  to  the  science. 
Historical  Geology,  Paleontology  and  Paleontological  Drawing.  Mineralogy, 
including  Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analysis,  Economic  Geology,  Ore 
Deposits,  Petrography,  and  an  advanced  course  or  courses  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  graduate  and  special  students. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  School,  the  restriction  hereto- 
fore limiting  the  attendance  upon  the  first  course  to  students  above  their 
first  year  in  the  University  has  been  removed,  and,  as  a  result,  the  regis- 
tration at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term  was  largely  increased.  Tlie  effect 
of  this  change,  which  permits  students  to  begin  Geology  one  year  earlier, 
will  soon  be  felt  in  the  advanced  classes. 

The  registration  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

Course  1    104 

(bourse  2   9 

Course  3   2 

Course  4   ; 7 

Course  5    4 

Course  6   2 

"Course  7   1 

Course  8    1 
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The  instruction  in  Ore  Deposits  this  year  "was  given  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Phillips,  the  recently  appointed  Director  of  the  State  Mineral  Survey,  that 
of  the  remaining  courses  by  Dr.  Simonds  and  Miss  Whitten. 

The  attendance  in  Course  1  was  largest  during  the  Fall  Term  for  the 
reason  that  (a)  students  completing  Physiography  may  withdraw  from 
the  class  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  receive  credit  for  one-third  course, 
and  (b),  that  at  the  same  time,  those  students  who  fail  to  maintain  a 
proper  standing  are  dropped  from  the  class. 

As  usual,  field  work  has  been  a  feature  of  the  instruction  during  the 
Spring  Term,  as  the  student  has  then  made  sufficient  progress  to  appre- 
ciate this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  annual  excursion  to  Granite  Moun- 
tain and  Marble  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  famous  "Capitol 
Rock"  and  other  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Colorado  river  canon,  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  30th. 
The  attendance  fell  few  short  of  an  hundred,  and  the  greatest  interest 
was  manifested.  To  Captain  A.  N.  Leitnaker,  vice-president  of  the  Austin 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  all  who  participated  in  this  delightful  excursion 
are  much  indebted.  The  second  excursion  was  held  on  April  27th.  The 
canon  portion  of  Barton's  Creek  was  visited,  and  an  afternoon  spent  in 
observation  and  study  of  the  cretaceous  strata  there  exposed.  On  May 
18th  a  party  was  conducted  through  the  valley  of  Shoal  Creek  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  outcrops  of  Shoal  Creek  limestone  and  the  Del 
Rio  shale  and  the  faulting  between  these  formations.  The  final  excursion 
of  the  year  will  be  that  to  Mount  Bonnell. 

The  equipment  of  the  School  has  been  increased  during  the  present  year 
by  the  addition  of  a  relief  map  of  the  United  States,  modeled  on  the  sec- 
tion of  a  globe  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  by  Howell,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  duplicate  of  that  prepared  for  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey; two  Seibert  microscopes  and  accessories;  a  collection  of  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  fossils;  three  models  of  "Physiographic  Forms"  (Davis's 
Harvard  Models)  ;  a  collection  of  mineral  fragments  for  study,  and  a  pair 
of  Bausch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  Binoculars.  F.  W.  S. 

t^%  tS^  t^* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 

The  work  in  language  in  the  School  of  Greek  has  been  much  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year.  On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  classes  has  been  good, 
and  the  interest  well  sustained,  but  the  shortening  of  the  term  and  the 
unprecedented  number  of  holidays  have  combined  with  the  interruption  to 
the  work  due  to  the  professor's  absence  in  visiting  affiliated  schools  to 
reduce  materially  the  amount  of  reading  in  all  the  courses.  In  the  Fresh- 
man class,  for  example,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  it  has  proved 
impossible  even  to  begin  the  reading  of  the  Apology  of  Plato,  the  work  set 
for  the  third  terra. 

In  numbers  the  School  has  prospered  with  the  University.  The  total 
enrollment  is  145.     Deducting  from  this  the  names  of  those  taking  more 
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than  one  course  in  the  School,  tlie  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  is  130, 
which  is  an   increase  of  29  over   last  year's  not  total. 

The  unusually  larj^c  number  of  students  (4G)  in  Course  1  made  a  divis- 
ion into  two  sections  impei-ative  at  least  for  Composition,  and  desirable  for 
all  the  work,  but  the  teaching  force  of  the  School  was  not  able  to  undertake 
this.  The  extra  hour  in  Composition  was  taken  by  Dr.  Penick,  though  his 
hands  were  more  than  full  already.  If  this  course  shows  further  increase 
next  year,  the  character  of  the  work  will  suffer  seriously  if  provision  is 
not  made  for  dividing  the  class.  Greek  can  not  be  studied  to  advantage 
in  classes  of  over  twenty-five.     A  limit  of  twenty  would  be  bettor  still. 

Bj'  the  use  of  the  lantern  slides  bought  with  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Regents  in  1899,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  an  introductory  course 
in  the  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  covering  one  term.  The  enrollment  of 
twenty-live  was  gratifying,  being  greater  than  had  been  expected,  and 
greater,  as  it  proved,  than  was  easy  to  handle,  with  the  limited  resources 
of  our  library.  Owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  protographer,  full  benefit 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  appropriation  of  1900  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  it  is  expected  that  all  the  slides  ordered  will  be  in  hand  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  term.  The  quality  of  the  slides  is  excellent.  When 
all  are  received  the  University  will  possess  a  thoroughly  representative  if 
not  extensive  series  of  illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  branch  of  Greek 
art.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  course  so  as  to 
include  not  only  sculpture  but  architecture  and  painting.  The  interest 
in  the  work  has  been  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  here  but 
the  beginning  of  a  more  general  study  of  art  which  shall  manifest  itself  in 
greater  beauty  on  all  sides.  With  a  better  educated  public  sentiment, 
such  aberations,  especially  in  sculpttire  and  architecture,  as  disfigure 
many  of  our  towns  will  become  impossible.  The  thanks  of  the  School  are 
due  to  the  School  of  Physics  for  the  use  of  its  lecture  room  and  its  lantern, 
and  to  Dr.  Mather,  its  head,  for  his  constant  and  helpful  interest. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  promotion  of  Donald  Cameron,  M.  A.,  '96, 
Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  ■95-'96,  from  a  Townsend  Scholarship  to  an 
Edward  Austin  Fellowship  at  Harvard.  W.  J.  B. 

t^  t^  o?» 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

The  intention  of  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of  History 
is  to  combine  the  widest  possible  option  for  the  student  with  the  best 
opportunities  for  systematic  study  of  the  subject  an(i  the  most  effective 
training  for  productive  work  therein.  The  entrance  examination  covers 
General  History.  History  1,  2  and  .3  taken  together  constitute  an  excel- 
lent course  in  General  History,  suitable  especially  for  those  who  are  empha- 
sizing general  culture  in  their  University  work.  History  4  and  5  are  more 
special  courses,  adapted  particularly  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to 
study  law,  or  English  literatxire,  or  of  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  development  of  our  own  national  life.     Course  6  is  intended  for 
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the  exercise  of  students  already  well  trained  in  history  in  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  historical  writing. 

The  chiss  in  History  6  tliis  year  lias  numbered  eleven.  Its  studies  have 
been  devoted  mainly  to  tlio  beginnings  of  Texas.  It  began  with  the  French 
advance  down  the  Mississippi  and  the  formation  of  Louisiana.  The  sources 
used  for  the  study  of  this  movement  were  the  Jesuit  Relations,  and  tlie 
various  documents  printed  in  French's  Historical  Collection  of  Louisiana, 
and  Margry's  Decouvertes  et  Etablissements  des  Francais  dans  VOuest  et 
dans  Ic  Hud,  de  VAmerique  Septentrinnale.  Then  came  an  investigation  of 
the  work  of  La  Salle,  especially  the  founding  of  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the 
Gulf,  the  series  of  Spanish  cntradas  which  followed,  the  destruction  of  the 
French  settlement,  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  missions  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tejas.  The  main  sources  available  for  this  study  were  the  docu- 
ments in  Margry's  Decouvertes  et  Etablissements,  the  principal  one  being 
the  Journal  Historique  of  Joutel.  member  and  historian  of  La  Salle's 
Expedition;  the  letter  of  Padre  Manzanet,  published  in  the  Quarterly  of 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  for  April,  1899,  and  a  number  of 
documents  relative  to  the  earliest  Texas  missions  copied  from  the  archives 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Miss  Casis  last  sunmier.  The  State  Library 
has  been  foimd  very  useful  in  these  investigations,  and  the  courtesy  of 
Librarian  Kaines  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  from  that  library  that 
the  indispensable  collection  of  Margry  has  come,  and  two  other  books 
belonging  to  it  have  been  of  great  value.  These  are  Michel's  abridgement 
of  Joutel's  Journal  published  at  Paris  in  171.3,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  abridgement  published  in  apparently  simultaneous  editions 
at  London  and  Paris  in  1714.  The  comparison  of  this  abridgement  with 
the  journal  published  by  Margry,  as  he  claims,  in  full,  has  raised  many 
questions  of  interest  with  which  the  historians  do  not  seem  to  have  dealt. 

The  special  subjects  on  v.'hich  the  students  of  History  6  have  been  at 
work  are  some  of  them  connected  directly  with  the  period  that  has  been 
studied,  while  others  are  not.  Mr.  Adamson  has  been  working  on  the 
Indians  who  once  inhabited  the  section  wliere  he  is  now  living.  Mr.  Clark 
has  worked  oji  the  history  of  Fort  St.  Louis  and  that  of  Mission  San  Fran- 
cisco de  I  OS  Tejas.  Mr.  Haynie  has  dealt  with  the  career  of  Bienville,  and 
Mr.  Miller  with  the  question  as  to  whether  La  Salle's  plan  involved  co-op- 
eration with  Penalosa  in  an  invasion  of  Mexico.  Miss  Rather  has  studied 
De  Witt's  Colony:  Miss  Shipe,  the  history  of  education  in  Texas;  Miss 
Waldo,  St.  Denis;  Miss  Weeden,  the  Nolan  Expedition,  and  Miss  West,  the 
cartography  of  Texas.  Several  of  the  papers  that  have  been  written  are 
highly  meritorious,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  published  ere  long. 

The  articles  Avhich  have  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
of  the  Historical  Association,  now  just  completed,  have  been  full  of  inter- 
est and  stimulation  for  the  work  of  History  6.  The  Journal  of  Mrs.  Dilue 
Harris,  which  was  published  in  the  numbers  for  October,  1900.  and  Jan- 
uary, 1901,  is  a  simplj'  told  but  intensely  realistic  story  of  the  common 
experiences  of  early  Anglo-American  Texas;  and  Mr.  Barker's  article  on 
the  San  Jacinto  Campaign  has  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  for  any 
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one,  wlio  cares  to  do  so  and  will,  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself  as  to  the  subject  from  a  general  survey  of  the  docu- 
mentiiry  evidence.  Mr.  Barker  has  written  also  a  paper  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Texas  Revolution,  dealing  especially  with  the  series  of  popular 
meetings  with  which  the  movement  began,  and  it  is  to  appear  shortly  in 
the  publications  of  the  Southern  History  Association.  G.  P.  G. 

tr*  d?*  i^f 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LATIN. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Latin  in  the  present  session  has  varied  little 
from  last  year's  work. 

The  Freshman  class  was  divided  as  usual  into  two  sections,  and  these 
registered  an  average  attendance  of  over  thirty  each.  Considering  the  very 
unequal  preparation  of  our  students,  this  number  was  too  great,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  less  satisfactory  progress  on  the  part  of  these  students 
than  I  was  able  to  report  for  last  year's  Freshman  class.  Freshman  sec- 
tions, particularly,  should  be  small  enough  for  each  pupil  to  receive  a  good 
deal  of  individual  instruction.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  this  line  by 
Dr.  Penick  during  the  present  year,  in  connection  with  the  exercise  work, 
and  plans  are  forming  for  a  good  deal  of  written  translation  in  future 
from  Latin  into  English,  to  be  corrected  rhetorically  like  papers  in  English 
composition.  This  will  add  to  the  indisputable  mental  discipline  derived 
from  the  study  of  Latin  the  very  practical  benefit  of  increased  training  in 
writing  the  mother  tongue. 

The  Freshman  reading  work. — shared  with  me  one  term  by  Dr.  Penick, — 
has  lain  in  part  in  the  familiar  field  of  biographical  anecdote,  Greek  and 
Roman,  a  field  particularly  rich  in  lessons  of  applied  ethics,  which  is  con- 
duct. In  Cicero's  impeachment  of  Verres  we  saw  the  literary  and  oratori- 
cal skill  with  which  tliis  most  brilliant  of  pleaders  won  his  great  case  in 
defense  of  honest  pro\-incial  government  by  the  simple  recital  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  Verres.  With  Aeneas  we  have  shed  many  tears,  and  had  our  hair 
stand  in  horror  more  than  once;  have  been  driven  from  Troy,  been  wrecked 
near  Carthage;  have  wooed  Dido  and  forsaken  her;  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  are  with  Aeneas  still, — in  Hades. 

The  Sophomores  have  read  Cicero's  immortal  essays  on  Friendship  and 
on  Old  Age  with  Dr.  Penick,  as  well  as  part  of  Livy's  history  of  Rome  in 
the  legendary  period  when 

The  Romans  were  like  brothers — 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

The  Sophomores  have  also  made  acquaintance  with  Catullus  and  the 
lyrics  of  Horace,  and  have  committed  a  number  of  odes  to  memory.  They 
will  forget  them,  no  doubt,  but  even  a  vague  memory  of  Horace's  artistry 
in  metrical  finish  and  correctness  ought  to  abide  always  as  a  model  and 
a  counsel  of  perfection. 

The  combined  reading  class   of  Juniors   and   Seniors  has  had  a  course 
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from  which  I  have  myself  derived  great  satisfaction:  the  letters  of  Pliny, 
followed  by  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and  then  by  Juvenal.  Along  with  these 
we  studied  Thomas's  interesting  book  on  Roman  Life  under  the  Cwsars, 
which  was  of  great  value  in  knitting  the  strands  of  the  course  into  a  unity. 
Thus  every  feature  of  the  course  combined  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  imperial  Rome.  I  would  especially  com- 
mend the  excellent  written  and  oral  translations,  particularly  of  the  Senior 
members  of  this  class. 

In  the  Spring  term  Dr.  Penick  has  read  selections  from  Roman  satire 
with  the  Senior  division  once  a  week,  while  I  have  given  the  usual  course 
on  Latin  Literature  to  the  Junior  division. 

In  the  Conference  Course,  attended  by  two  graduate  students  and  one 
undergraduate,  we  have  made,  by  means  of  written  papers,  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  CapUci  of  Plautus, — pronoimced  by  Lessing  the  greatest  of 
all  comedies, — and  have  read,  partly  in  class,  partly  in  private,  tive  come- 
dies of  Terrence.  There  have  been  prepared  also  a  few  grammatical  and 
lexical  papers  on  points  of  Plautine  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

The  usual  exeicise  courses  for  Freshmen  and  Soi)homores  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Penick,  while  an  advanced  course  has  been  conducted  by 
myself. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Freshman  class  has  studied  privately  for  exam- 
ination a  hand-book  on  Roman  domestic  life,  and  is  now  pursuing  in 
class  the  usual  synoptic  introduction  to  Latin  Literature.  The  Sojihomores 
have  read  privately  for  examination  a  hand-book  of  classical  mythology. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  Latin  School  is  now 
in  a  position  to  recommend  several  excellent  Latin  students  for  such  vacan- 
cies in  the  high  schools  as  may  be  referred  to  us.  E.  W.  F. 

s^w  ^%  t^* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

This  year  has  been  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  the  seventeen  years  dur- 
ing which  the  School  has  been  under  one  head.  The  diversified  and  world- 
wide recognition  of  the  work  has  been  most  gratifying. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  invited 
Dr.  Halsted  to  again  make  a  report,  and  the  secretary  writes:  "I  am  very 
glad  you  have  consented  to  contribute  a  supplementary  report  on  Non- 
Euclidean  Geometry  for  the  Denver  meeting.  This  is  exactly  what  we 
wanted.  I  have  no  suggestions  except  that  you  should  not  make  it  too 
brief." 

Ginn  &  Co.  sent  the  manuscript  of  Manning's  Non-Euclidean  Geometry 
from  Boston,  in  the  shadow  of  Harvard,  down  to  Texas  and  paid  for  a 
decision  here  as  to  whetiier  they  should  accept  it  for  publication.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  sent  from  New  York  the  manuscript  of  the  Modern  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Professor  Bauer,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  to  have  the 
new  world  here  pass  judgment  on  the  old.  Stranger  still,  the  name  of 
Texas  now  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  Italian  monthly  journal,  "Le 
Mathematiche,""  representing  editorially  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
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Since  last  June,  though  absent  during  the  summer  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  Dr.  Halsted 
has  publislicil  fourteen  articles,  and  this  productivity  has  been  emulated 
by  his  co-workers  here,  who  in  a  Seance  of  the  Mathematical  Seminar  read 
six  original  papers  of  very  high  rank,  something  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  University. 

Two  entirely  post-graduate  courses,  one  in  Pure  Projective  Geometry 
and  one  in  Non-Euclidean  Geometry,  have  been  running  throughout  the 
year.     The  strength  of  the  post-graduate  classes  is  without  parallel. 

An  imexpected  tribute  from  the  teachers  of  Texas  to  Dr.  Halsted  is 
couched  in  terms  too  Mattering  to  be  quoted  here. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Rice  has  won  golden  opinions  for  the  singular  efficiency  with 
which,  in  his  very  first  year,  he  has  grasped  and  mastered  his  work  in  the 
School  of  Mathematics.  Mr.  Rice  is  the  best  equipped  and  most  scholarly 
mathematician  that  Vanderbilt  University  has  produced.  His  genial,  suave 
and  affable  temperament  has  multiplied  his  value  to  the  University. 

The  School  has  still  combined  with  it  the  work  in  astronomy,  where  Dr. 
Benedict  is  such  a  past  master. 

\Ye  hope  to  have  added  to  our  force  for  next  year  Mr.  R.  L.  Moore  and 
Mr.  W.  F.  Shaw,  two  young  men  who  in  absolute  gift  and  genius  for  math- 
ematics are  unsurpassed  by  any  who  have  honored  the  University  of  Texas. 
Friends  of  the  School  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  thousand  dollar  position 
in  Mississippi  has  been  given  to  Miss  Florence  P.  Lewis,  who  spent  part 
of  last  year  studying  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  who 
will  take  her  Doctor's  degree  in  mathematics.  G.  B.  H. 

(^W  ^^  t^* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 

The  School  of  Oratory  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  outlook  is 
encouraging.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  students  have  been  taking 
one  or  more  courses  in  this  School  during  the  current  session.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  of  the  year  lias  been  satisfactory-.  Some  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced with  individual  students  (not  to  mention  members  of  the  Faculty) 
in  failing  to  consider  training  in  oratory  as  really  serious  work,  requiring 
study  and  application.  To  train  the  student  as  thinker,  writer  and 
speaker,  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  public  and  professional  life,  requires 
mental  no  less  than  vocal  development.  Along  with  training  in  a  natural 
and  eifective  delivery  must  be  developed  the  habit  of  clear  and  orderly 
thinking.  Especially  in  the  advanced  courses,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  work 
educational  in  lines  other  than  speaking  merely.  Subjects  in  the  fields  of 
Texas  and  American  history,  sociology  and  economics  are  assigned  for  spe- 
cial investigation  and  used  as  the  basis  for  speaking  exercises,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  our  students  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Allen  was  appointed  student  assistant  in  this  School  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  and  his  work  has  made  it  possible  to 
give  the  students  relatively  more  individual  attention,  especially  in  the 
more  elementary  work. 
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Increased  studeat  interest  and  activity  in  "the  various  forms  of  public 
speaking  have  been  manifest  during  the  past  session.  A  lively  interest 
has  been  maintained  in  tlie  work  of  the  literary  societies.  Two  public 
contests  in  oratory  and  two  intercollegiate  debates  have  been  held. 

Along  with  this  increased  interest  has  come  a  much-needed  systematizing 
in  the  general  oversight  and  management  of  these  public  contests.  A 
Debating  Council  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  three  members  of  each  literary  society,  such  council  to  act 
as  an  executive  committee  in  arranging  for  and  carrying  on  these  con- 
tests. 

The  School  of  Oratory  gratefully  acknowledges  the  offer  of  a  $50  prize 
in  oratory,  the  gift  of  Edwin  DuBois,  of  New  York,  and  James  DuBois,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  contest  for  this  prize  will  be  held  on  Monday  night 
of  Commencement  week.  We  need  a  fund  for  an  annual  $100  prize  in 
debating.  Such  a  prize  would  furnish  a  healthy  and  helpful  stimulus  to 
excellence  in  this  important  branch  of  public  speaking. 

The  normal  development  of  the  work  of  this  School  should  enable  the 
University  to  send  forth  men  trained  as  public  speakers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  State  they  are  to  serve. 

E.  D.  S. 

t^*  (,?•  5.5* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  chief  development  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  during  the  past  year 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  psychology.  Additions  to  the  laboratory,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  student  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  have  made  it 
possible  to  accommodate  a  larger  introductory  class,  and  to  add  a  new 
course,  dealing  with  experimental,  morbid,  and  animal  psychology,  about  a 
third  of  the  session  being  devoted  to  each  topic.  Tlie  work  in  this  advanced 
course  has  proved  both  interesting  and  beneficial.  Ten  students,  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  have  undertaken  quite  a  surprising  amount  of  experimenta- 
tion and  other  investigation.  Beginning  with  introductory  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  Fall  Term,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  apparatus  and  its  man- 
agement, they  were  set  on  individual  problems,  which  they  worked  out 
imder  Dr.  Ellis's  direction,  making  reports  to  the  full  class  as  results  were 
obtained.  Among  the  subjects  investigated  were  fatigue,  the  interference 
of  memories;  facial  perception  by  the  blind,  and  stubbornness.  Some  dis- 
coveries of  value  were  made,  for  instance,  that  the  tests  of  fatigue,  made 
much  of  here  and  in  Europe,  and  recommended  for  use  with  school  chil- 
dren, are  very  much  too  short,  and  in  fact  have  little  if  any  value,  and 
that  "facial  perception,"  so-called,  by  the  blind  is  not  a  new  sense,  but  one 
or  other  of  the  old  senses  trained  to  unusual  keenness.  Miss  Shipe 
obtained  the  former  result,  Mr.  Fletcher  the  latter. 

In  morbid  psychology  the  work  Consisted  chiefly  in  the  investigation  of 
the  literature,  and  included  such  topics  as  sleep  and  dreams,  telegraphy  and 
clairvoyance,  hypnotism,  liallucination  and  illusion,  diseases  of  the  will 
and  of  the  memory.     This  work,  too,  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ellis. 
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A  visit  was  made  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  some  cases  of  inter- 
est observed,  but  too  little  direct  contact  with  phenomena  of  insanity  was 
had  this  j'eiir,  owing  to  lack  of  time.  In  future  years  we  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  devote  something  like  adequate  time  to  so  important  and  inter- 
esting a  subject.  And  of  the  time  given  to  animal  psychology  much  the 
same  may  be  said.  The  literature,  including  the  more  authentic  and  better 
told  anecdotes  about  animals,  was  gone  into  with  approximate  thorough- 
ness, as  it  is  not  very  extensive.  But  as  soon  as  increase  in  the  teaching 
force,  and  suitable  opportunities  permit,  a  considerable  share  of  attention 
will  be  given  to  observation  and  experimentation  upon  animals.  In  this 
new  field  there  is  no  reason  why  results  of  genuine  original  value  should 
not  be  obtained  in  our  University. 

In  the  older  courses,  on  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  history  of  philosophy, 
and  a  seminary  on  Dr.  Ixoyce's  philosophy,  work  has  been  done  much  as  in 
former  years,  though  with  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the  classes,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  shows  a  gratifying  interest  in  the  subject,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  philosophy  is  now  the  one  subject  taught  in  the 
University  that  is  not  required  of  candidates  for  any  degree.  S.  E.  M. 

t?*  «i?*  (■?• 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICS. 

Among  the  features  of  modern  educational  progress,  there  is  none  which 
is  more  striking  than  the  rapid  growth  of  laboratory  instruction.  Lect- 
ures alone,  however  finely  illustrated,  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only  when 
these  are  co-ordinated  with  actual  practice  in  the  laboratory  has  it  been 
found  possible  to  give  that  mastery  of  fact  and  theory  which  is  requisite 
to  successful  work  in  any  scientific  field. 

Recognizing  this  inherent  condition,  educational  institutions  all  over  the 
world  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  during  these  later  years  to 
reform  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  accordance  with  the  new 
methods.  Laboratories,  specially  designed  for  the  various  siibjects,  have 
been  built  and  extensive  equipments  jnirchased  to  meet  the  demands  which 
are  constantly  increasing  with  the  awakening  of  popular  intelligence  to 
the  real  meaning  of  education.  Nor  has  this  movement  been  confined  to 
our  universities  and  colleges,  for  today  laboratory  instruction  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  coiirse  of  every  well  equipped  high  school  and  the 
methods  employed  are  being  extended  into  every  field  of  educational  work. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  universities  that  such  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  ideal  form,  for  it  is  in  such  institutions  that  the  formative  influences  of 
progressive  intellectuality  are  the  most  productive.  So  here,  in  our  own 
University,  we  should  desire  the  largest  growth  in  these  directions,  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  student,  but  for  its  effect  upon  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  State. 

With  this  ideal  in  view,  the  School  of  Physics,  together  with  the  other 
schools  of  science,  has  been  exerting  every  effort  to  develop  complete  labo- 
ratory  courses   co-ordinated   with   lectures  and  recitations   and   extending 
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throughout  the  four  years  of  the  curriculum.  The  .June  number  of  the 
RrcoRD  of  last  year  gave  in  some  detail  the  results  already  accomplished, 
and  in  the  present  issue  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  further  progi'ess 
has  been  made  in  the  several  directions  there  indicated.  The  courses 
already  begun  have  been  strengthened  in  many  minor  details,  and  similar 
courses  for  advanced  students  have  been  developed  as  far  as  possible. 

Much,  liowever,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  instruction  can  be  con- 
sidered at  all  adequate.  A  modern  physical  laboratory,  planned  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  the  subject,  is  much  to  be  desired,  for  our  pres- 
ent quarters  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  accurate  work  of  any  description, 
but  the  prime  requisite  is  such  standard  apparatus  as  every  college  labo- 
ratory is  supposed  to  contain.  While  with  our  fine  workshop  facilties  we 
are  making  many  articles  of  value,  there  is  a  nuich  larger  number  which 
can  only  be  acquired  through  direct  purchase.  A  large  outlay  will  be 
neeessai'v  before  our  needs  can  be  met,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  available  at  an  early  date.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  can  the  School  fill  its  proper  place  in  the  University  and  exercise 
more  than  a  potential  influence. 

Under  prevailing  conditions,  to  carry  on  any  series  of  original  investi- 
gations has  been  clearly  impossible.  The  time  not  absolutely  demanded  by 
class  work  has  been  necessarily  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  construction 
of  apparatus  and  to  the  details  of  laboratory  and  workshop  management, 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  during  this  period  of  development. 
Nevertheless,  two  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  and  presented  as 
theses  for  the  degree  of  il.  S.  by  Miss  Lulu  Bailey  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Kuehne. 
They  are  entitled : 

1.  "Interferometer  methods  of  measurement." 

2.  "The  magnetic  elements  of  Austin  and  vicinity." 

As  a  result  of  this  magnetic  work,  Mr.  Kuehne  has  been  engaged  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  take  charge  of  a  party,  during 
Augu.st  and  September,  to  be  sent  out  to  make  observations  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  State.  We  trust  that  this  will  result  in  a  permanent  magnetic 
observatory  established  here  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Physics. 

The  workshop,  which  has  already  proven  a  strong  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomical growth  of  the  University,  has  made  considerable  progress  during 
the  year.  Higli  grade  mortising  and  tenoning  machines  and  a  number  of 
small  tools  have  been  added  and  a  larger  motor  has  been  installed  to  meet 
the  demands  for  increased  power.  It  is  at  present  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped workshops  of  similar  character  possessed  by  any  institution  in  the 
country,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  rapid  and  successful 
growth  in  this  direction. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Fritz  Reichmann,  C.  E.,  '96,  Student 
Assistant  in  Physics,  '95-'9G ;  Fellow,  '96-'97 ;  Tutor,  '97-'98,  has  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  having 
held  the  Junior  Fellowsliip  in  Physics  for  the  year  '98-'99,  and  the  Senior 
Fellovv'ship  for  the  two  years  i)ast.  He  has  recently  accepted  the  position 
of  Instructor  in  Physics  in  Western  Reserve  University.  W.  T.  M. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

This  session  has  witnessed  a  considerable  extension  of  the  work  in  the 
School  of  Political  Science  which  was  made  possible  by  an  increase  of  the 
teaching  force.  In  June,  1900,  the  Regents  created  an  Instructorship  in 
Political  Science  and  Law,  and  selected  Dr.  Charles  H.  Huberieh,  of  San 
Antonio,  to  till  it.  Dr.  Huberieh  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  having 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  LL.  M.  from  the  Law  School.  After 
leaAing  the  University  of  Texas,  he  spent  a  year  in  Yale  doing  graduate 
work  in  Roman  law,  jurisprudence  and  political  science,  and  received  from 
that  institution  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  From  Yale  Dr.  Huberieh  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  spent  about  fifteen  months  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
his  chosen  field. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  important  courses  in  Roman  Law,  Jurispru- 
dence and  International  Law,  Dr.  Huberieh  gave  the  course  in  Finance  to 
the  Junior  Law  class  the  second  half  year  and  also  the  course  in  Compara- 
tive Constitutional  Law  to  the  Graduate  Law  class.  The  conditions  in 
Texas  make  it  highly  expedient  that  the  University  of  Texas  afford  an 
opportunity  to  her  students  to  study  Civil  Law  and  related  subjects;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  to  develop 
this  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  other  courses  given  in  the  School  have  been  substantially  similar  to 
those  given  last  year — the  required  course  in  the  Outlines  of  Economics,  the 
course  in  Comparative  Constitutional  Government,  the  course  in  Economics 
for  Junior  Law  students,  and  an  advanced  course  in  Economic  Theory  for 
graduates.  Next  year  at  least  one  additional  course  will  probably  be  given. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  creation  of  a  fellowship  in  Political  Science. 
The  growth  of  the  School  makes  it  necessary  to  extend  the  work  still  fur- 
ther. The  enrollment  this  session  was  210  against  175  the  previous  session, 
and  will  probably  be  considerably  larger  the  coming  year.  This  record  of 
growth  and  pressure  against  resources  will  probably  be  made  by  every 
school  in  the  University.  It  is  encouraging  and  at  the  same  time  embar- 
rassing both  to  the  instructors,  who  know  that  they  cannot  do  so  much 
work  with  eificiency,  and  to  the  Regents,  who  realize  that  they  cannot 
make  adequate  provision  out  of  their  limited  income.  D.  F.  H. 

t^*  t?*  ti?* 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

During  the  present  session  the  work  of  the  School  of  Romance  Languages 
has  been  encouraging.  The  students  have,  on  the  whole,  been  interested 
and  earnest,  some  real  progress  has  been  made,  and,  above  all,  the  School 
has  developed  along  lines  which  promise  to  bear  abundant  fruit.  Numbers 
are  not  by  any  means  the  most  important  thing  in  a  School;  still,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment,  which 
has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Spanish  and  sixty  in  French.  The 
Spanish    School   has   never   before   been   so   large.     The   French   shows   an 
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increase  on  tlie  enrollment  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  render  it  more  effective,  to  draw 
interested  workers  into  its  classes,  and  to  demonstrate  practically  the 
importance  of  French  in  a  college  curriculum,  will  meet  with  gro^ving 
success.  The  French  School  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this  University 
to  direct  successfully.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  the  chief  one  of 
which  is  that  students  tend,  here  in  Texas  as  elsewhere,  to  slight  the 
seriousness  of  the  study  of  French,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  apt,  here  in 
Texas  more  than  elsewhere,  if  they  take  up  the  modern  languages,  to  be 
attracted  to  German  or  Spanish,  for  which  they  see  a  practical  field  and 
use  near  at  hand.  In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  must  con- 
tend, Mr.  Villavaso,  the  Instructor  in  French,  has  already  accomplished 
much  and  planned  for  more,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  thorough 
teaching  and  patient  efi'orts. 

Besides  the  beginners'  course  in  French — now  designated  as  Courses  A 
and  B,  like  the  beginners'  courses  in  all  the  Schools  of  Language  in  the 
University — there  have  been  four  advanced  courses  given.  The  class  in 
Courses  A  and  B  has  made  particularly  rapid  progress  in  reading  French ; 
indeed,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  part  of  the  work  in  both  this 
course  and  that  of  the  second  year.  This  session  some  eight  or  ten  students 
entered  the  University,  who  had  already  had  more  or  less  training  in 
French,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  records  of  these  particular  stu- 
dents warrants  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
preparatory  schools  to  lay  the  necessary  stress  on  the  study  of  the  indis- 
pensable grammatical  principles.  This  disinclination  is  doubtless  due  to 
a  desire,  commendable  enough  as  to  the  motives  involved,  to  make  the 
work  interesting  and  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  practical  instruction. 
If  by  definiteness  of  aim,  scope  and  arrangement,  the  practical  instruction 
were  made  to  convey  the  essentials  needed  in  any  study  which  purposes  to 
lay  solid  foundations,  it  were  well  enough^  but  the  usual  result  is  that  the 
students  get  a  number  of  hazy  and  inaccurate  notions,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  iii  some  cases  sufficiently  hazy  and  inaccurate  to  become  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  progress.  Whatever  may  be  true  imder 
different  conditions,  and  barring  the  case  in  which  all  the  knowledge  sought 
for  of  the  language  in  question  may  be  reduced  to  a  limited  number  of 
phrases  desired  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  should  be  recognized  once  for 
all  that,  in  the  case  of  adult  or  nearly  adult  students,  dependent  entirely 
on  books  and  teachers,  and  organized  into  relatively  large  classes,  the  prac- 
tical command  of  a  language,  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  must  depend  upon 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  principles.  These  need  not  be  numerous,  and 
tliey  must  of  course  be  woven  into  the  practical  knowledge  imparted  to 
the  student,  but  they  are  essential. 

The  importance  of  French  to  students  of  science  is  making  itself  felt 
more  clearly  and  intelligently  than  before.  Provision  will  be  made  espe- 
cially for  such  students  next  year  by  offering  a  beginners'  course  framed 
to  meet  their  peculiar  need. 

A  course  in  conversational  French,  with  credit  for  one-third  of  a  course, 
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was  oH'cied  this  year,  largely  as  an  experiment.  The  result  would  seem 
to  indicate  that,  if  this  special  course  is  to  be  made  really  profitable,  it 
would  be  well  to  give  it  as  a  full  course,  requiring  five  or  six  hours  a  week 
in  class,  besides  careful  preparation.  The  probable  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion receives  corroboration  from  the  experiment  made  in  the  Spanish 
School  this  year  of  giving  a  two-thirds  conversational  course.  However, 
in  both  Schools,  such  a  full  course  would  be  justified  only  by  a  large 
demand  for  it,  and,  in  the  French  School,  it  seems  hardly  advisable  at 
present,  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  students  desiring  it,  and  the  limited 
time  of  the  instructor.  In  the  Spanish  classes  conditions  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent, and,  for  many  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  given  at  length, 
besides  a  strictly  conversational  course  for  the  more  advanced  students,  it 
is  intended  next  year  to  devote  a  definite  portion  of  the  time  of  each  reci- 
tation of  the  regular  classes,  including  the  beginners'  class,  to  systematic 
conversation.  This  seems  imperative  here,  and  is  emphatically  suggested 
by  the  significant  presence  in  one  of  the  sections  of  Spanish  A  and  B  this 
year,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men  who  are  students  in  Engineering.  At 
the  same  time,  the  importance  of  a  solid  foundation  in  principles  will  not 
be  neglected. 

It  is  heartily  desired  to  foster  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  simply  and  thor- 
oughly, in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  also  desired  that  the  young  peo- 
ple who  come  to  the  University  to  take  Spanish  courses  may  remember 
that,  legitimately,  the  best  preparatory  teachers  of  Spanish  of  the  State 
should  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  among  them.  Let  them  help  the  Uni- 
versity to  this  development.  Spanish  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  Texas, 
and  the  special  interest  evinced  in  its  study  by  students  of  the  University 
has  local  causes.  Its  development  here  should  be  mainly  on  two  lines: 
adaptation  to  practical  needs,  and  the  thoroughly  scientific  treatment  which 
it  should  receive  as  a  means  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Southwest. 
This  does  not  mean  merely  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  sufficient  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  use  Spanish  sources,  but  it  must  imply,  ultimately,  the  power 
to  deal  authoritatively  with  the  Spanish  written  documents  in  editions  and 
translations.  Here  the  Schools  of  History  and  Spanish  can  go  hand  in 
hand,  and,  considering  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  School  of  Spanish  and 
other  diflliculties,  what  has  been  accomplished  on  that  line  this  year  in 
Spanish  5  by  a  few  advanced  students  is  very  encouraging. 

The  higher  classes  in  Spanish — five  in  number — have  been  particularly 
good.  As  last  year,  the  instruction  in  Spanish  has  been  given  by  Adjunct 
Professor  Casis,  assisted  by  a  fellow,  Miss  Hubbard,  who  has  at  the  same 
time  done  creditable  work  as  a  graduate  student. 

If  the  School  receives  the  additional  teaching  assistance  it  needs,  it 
hopes  to  offer  next  session  a  rapid  reading  course  in  Spanish  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  mature  students,  who,  though  beginners  in  Spanish, 
desire  that  special  kind  of  work  rather  than  a  general  course  adapted  for 
Freshmen.  A  course  in  Italian  may  also  be  offered.  There  is  evidently 
demand  for  both  these  courses.  L.  M.  C. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

A  retrospective  view  of  the  work  of  this  year  will  show  that  the  greatest 
stress  has  been  laid  on  grammar  and  literature.  The  first  and  second 
years  have  been  taken  up  principally  mth  the  grammar  and  prose  compo- 
sition. Both  Miss  Andrews  and  myself  have  sought  to  lay  that  solid  foun- 
dation in  the  elements  of  the  language  which  will  prepare  the  students  for 
advanced  work  and  for  acquiring  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage as  will  enable  them  to  use  it  in  actual  life.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  have  been  devoted  to  the  best  literature  found  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  furnished  the  masterpieces  for 
study,  and  the  whole  field  of  German  literature  has  been  the  subject  of 
lecture  and  individual  investigation.  The  year  has  been  successful,  and 
the  students  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  Miss 
Andrews  by  doing  excellent  individual  work  on  particular  periods  and 
authors.     The  results  are  very  encouraging. 

In  the  modern  field  of  German  literature  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
study  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  realistic  movement  in  Germany.  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann  and  Wildenbruch  have  been  carefully  studied  and  their 
works  criticised.  The  essays  of  the  students  show  an  excellent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  whole  modern  movement.  At  present  they  are  reading  Goethe's 
Egmont  and  Shakespeare's  Julius  C«esar  in  order  to  compare  the  modern 
school  with  those  masters. 

The  class  in  scientific  German  has  done  the  usual  work  in  that  line,  and 
has  shown  more  appreciation  and  application  than  ordinarily.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  class  can  read  easily  ordinary  books  on  science,  and 
have  secured  the  vocabulary  which  they  need  for  research  work.  Dr. 
Wheeler  has  kindly  conducted  the  class  during  the  Spring  term,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoiked  that  other  science  men  will  follow  his  example. 

Tv/o  students  have  taken  graduate  work  in  German,  and  have  thoroughly 
studied  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German.  But  the  short  time 
given  to  these  subjects  makes  it  impossible  to  impart  much  more  than  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  studied.  I  can  only  repeat  my  remark 
of  last  year,  that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  graduate  department  where  the 
regular  work  in  philology  is  pursued  as  the  real  work  of  the  students,  the 
few  sporadic  efforts  made  here  to  introduce  its  study  into  the  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  S.  P. 

t5w        t5w        t^ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  the  School  of  Zoology  has  shown  evi- 
dence of  healthy  growth  in  the  increased  attendance,  the  total  number 
of  students  registered  for  the  different  courses  being  .334.  There  has  been 
a  most  griflifying  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the 
more  advanced  courses. 

The  efficiency  of  the  equipment  of  the  School  has  been  somewhat  improved. 
Several   new   compound   inicroscopes,   dissecting  microscopes   and   drawing 
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cameras  have  been  purchased,  some  new  furniture  has  been  added  to  the 
laboratories,  and  some  of  the  old  apparatus  and  furniture  has  been  reno- 
vated. The  collection  of  ol)jects  for  demonstration  has  been  somewhat 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  anatomical  preparations  and  through  the  col- 
lections made  by  the  students  and  friends  of  the  University. 

Most  gratifying  has  been  the  amount  of  research  work  accomplished 
during  the  year.  During  the  spring  of  1900  a  peculiar  arachnid  {Eosne- 
nia)  Avas  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Austin.  This  form,  which  rep- 
resents a  distinct  order,  was  previously  known  to  occur  only  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  had  been  rather  imperfectly  described.  Since  the  Texas  form 
was  discovered  tv>f0  other  species  have  been  brought  to  light,  one  in  Siam 
and  one  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  hitherto  unknown  anatomy  of 
Koenenia  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Miss  Augusta  Rucker.  Her 
results  will  constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  morphology  of  the 
arachnida. 

Mr.  Jesse  F.  McClendon  has  made  considerable  progress  in  his  study  of 
the  postembryonic  development  of  the  ascalaphid  Ulula  hyalnia,  a  neurop- 
teroid  form  which  has  not  been  studied  since  its  discovery  early  in  the 
last  century  by  Lansdowne  Guilding  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Miss  Margaret  Ilolliday  has  been  investigating  certain  anatomical  rela- 
tions in  the  primitive  ants  of  the  sub-f;xmily  Ponerinse  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  worker  ants  are  capable  of  functioning  as 
queens.  That  question  has  important  general  bearings,  and  Miss  Holliday 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Besides  completing  the  descriptions  of  the  Central  American  and  Mexi- 
can liies  of  the  family  Empididse  for  Salvin  and  Godwin's  Biologia  Cen- 
trali-Amerieana,  Mr.  Melander  has  written  two  interesting  papers,  one  on 
the  habits  of  a  Texas  bee  (AnihicUiun  tcxanuni) ,  which  builds  a  nest  with 
rosin  and  small  pebbles,  and  another  on  tlie  very  primitive  insects  of  the 
genus  Embia,  which  spin  webs  by  means  of  singular  glands  in  their  fore- 
feet. 

Mr.  Brues  has  published  an  important  paper  on  two  new  genera  of  liies 
found  in  ants'  nests.  These  Hies,  which  have  very  rudimental  wings  in  the 
female  sex,  have  been  placed  by  European  authors  in  a  special  family, 
Stethopathidse.  The  discovery  of  the  winged  males  by  Mr.  Brues  shows 
that  the  Stethopathidte  cannot  be  maintained  as  an  independent  family, 
and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  subdivision  of  the  family 
Phoridae. 

The  zoological  survey  of  Travis  county  has  been  continued  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  0.  P.  Easterwood  has  undertaken  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  birds  of  the  county  for  the  museum,  and  a  large  amount  of 
insect  material,  especially  Formicidae  and  Apidse,  has  been  collected  and 
studied   during  the  year. 

The  Marine  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  University  was  opened  at  Gal- 
veston in  the  Histological  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  School  during  June, 
1900.  Miss  Rucker  and  five  of  the  students  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities there  ottered  us.     Some  interesting  material  was  collected  and  pre- 
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served  for  future  study.  The  marine  laboratory  outfit  did  not  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  Galveston  storm.  It  seems  best  not  to  open  the  laboratory 
during  tlie  coming  summer. 

During  the  coming  year  two  courses  of  instruction  will  be  added  to  those 
now  given  in  the  School  of  Zoology — one  in  Physiology  (with  laboratory 
work),  and  one  in  zoological  drawing  W.  M.  W. 

(t?*  '.^  t^» 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTAIENT. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  the  University  has  an  increased  attend- 
ance in  every  class  except  the  Senior.  The  combined  increase  over  last 
session's  attendance  was  over  40  per  cent.  The  first  week  of  the  session 
crowded  the  present  quarters  to  overflowing,  and  some  were  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ten  additional  desks  were 
added  to  last  year's  equipment.  The  sentiment  of  the  Engineering  stu- 
dents, with  the  exception  of  a  small  section  of  the  Sophomore  class,  has 
been  for  the  highest  ideal  of  an  engineer's  life — maximum  accuracy  with 
maximum  efficiency.  The  students  have  tried  to  do  good  work,  and  there 
has  been  as  great  expansion  in  the  ideas  in  this  respect  as  there  has  been 
in  numbers.  The  personnel  of  the  Engineers  can  be  epitomized  into  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  determination  to  get  the  most  out  of  opportunities. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  have  to  economize,  75  per  cent,  are  poor,  50 
per  cent,  make  their  own  way,  while  85  per  cent,  are  hard  workers,  and 
will  cross  over  that  invisible  line  that  opens  up  pastures  new.  The  other 
15  per  cent,  will  remain  behind  to  meditate  upon  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing field  practice  and  of  knowing  that  Reinhardt  is  a  man  to  swear  by. 

\Vhile  the  equipment  is  lamentably  small,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  University  has  sent  forth  men  to  influ- 
ential positions  in  and  out  of  the  State.  Two  of  the  important  chairs  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  position  of  Expert  Engineer 
to  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  the  State  Superintendency  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Texas — four  of  the  most  strategic  positions  in  the  State — 
are  all  filled  by  graduates  of  the  Engineering  Department.  The  only  three 
text-books  written  by  Academic  graduates  of  the  University  of  Texas  so 
far  have  been  by  graduates  of  the  Engineering  Department — Nagle,  Schoch, 
and  Lefevre. 

No  man  without  a  fixed  purpose  can  remain  in  the  Engineering  classes. 
The  atmosphere  will  either  develop  his  purpose  or  eliminate  him.  To  this 
is  largely  attributed  the  brilliant  success  of  our  former  students,  notwith- 
standing the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  apparatus,  quarters,  books,  and  help. 

The  great  industrial  advance  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  demand 
for  educated  engineers.  In  former  years  it  was  the  practice  to  get  a  smat- 
tering of  trigonometry  and  to  trust  to  experience  to  bring  the  rest.  This 
produced  fair  instrument  men  who  one  and  all  had  a  contempt  for  their 
better  trained  brother  from  the  engineering  schools,  but  it  is  the  contempt 
that  is   manifested   by   the  old   order   against  the   new.     The   self-trained 
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instrument  raan  spends  a  life-time  in  educating  himself,  and  then  has  not 
the  efhciency  of  a  fresh  graduate  from  a  good  engineering  school.  But 
the  untrained  engineer  rarely  rises  above  his  experience,  while  the  well 
trained  man  is  ready  for  the  greater  problems  of  expansion  in  all  indus- 
trial activities.  To  meet  the  demand  we  must  render  our  training  the 
most  efficient  possible. 

Additional  drawing  space  is  an  imperative  public  necessity,  and  the  emer- 
gency clause  should  obtain.  Additional  hydraulic  ajjparatus  should  be  pro- 
vided; additional  help  for  field  and  drawing  work  should  be  added,  so  that 
Sophomores  should  have  two  afternoons  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  the 
field.  ^  T.  U.  T. 

e5*  t^*  ti?* 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Faculty  this  session  has  consisted  of  Judge  Gould,  Professor  Batts, 
Judge  Townes,  Col.  Simkins,  and  Judge  Lewis. 

Judge  Gould  has  the  principal  work  with  the  Graduate  class,  and  retains 
the  subject  of  International  Law  with  the  Seniors.  Professor  Batts  has 
re-entered  practice,  giving  only  a  limited  share  of  his  time  to  teaching, 
but  has  had  the  subjects  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  with  the 
Juniors  and  Real  Estate  with  the  Seniors.  Col.  Simkins  has  Contracts, 
Sales  and  Agency  with  the  Juniors  and  Equity  Insurance  and  Equity- 
Pleading  and  Practice  with  the  Seniors.  Judge  Lewis  has  Blackstone  and 
Evidence  with  the  Juniors  and  Constitutional  Law  and  Partnership  with 
the  Seniors,  and  Judge  Townes  has  Torts,  Criminal  Law  and  Pleading  and 
Practice  with  the  Juniors  and  Corporations  and  the  Practice  Courts  with 
the  Seniors. 

Each  of  the  classes  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  Graduates  number- 
ing 11,  Seniors  78,  and  Juniors,   115.     Total,  206. 

Class  work  has  been  fair,  but  not  exceptionally  good.  More  attention 
is  given  to  class  records  and  regularity  of  work  than  ever  before.  More 
written  work  has  been  required,  as  this  is  about  the  only  possible  means 
of  getting  any  satisfactory  return  from  the  students,  since  the  classes  have 
gotten  too  large  for  the  oral  quiz  to  be  exhaustive. 

We  have  outgrown  our  quarters,  and  cannot  be  even  fairly  accommo- 
dated any  longer  in  our  present  basement  lodgings.  A  new  building  for 
the  Department  is  no  longer  a  remote  expectation,  but  has  come  to  be  a 
pressing  demand  in  tlie  present  and  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  near 
future.  Tf  we  increase  next  year  as  we  did  this,  we  shall  have  2.50  stu- 
dents, and  that  number  cannot  work  with  fair  efficiency  where  we  are,  and 
with  the  increase  of  the  second  year  (that  is,  by  the  session  of  1902-1903), 
can't  keep  house  where  we  are  at  all. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Regents  to 
this  matter,  and  asked  for  a  new  building.  In  tliis  we  feel  assured  of  the 
hearty  and  active  co-operation  of  all  those  members  of  the  Academic  Fac- 
ulty who  have  rooms  in  the  East  Wing,  and  ask  that  of  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  either  the  Academic  or  the  Law  Department. 
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The  older  alumni  may  be  interested  in  the  changes  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion whicli  have  come  about,  more  in  response  to  changing  conditions  than 
from  any  predetermined  purpose.  The  old  quiz  exercises  are  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  introduction  of  several  new  topics  and  consequent 
shortening  of  the  time  allowed  in  each  subject,  and  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes,  have  made  the  quiz  impracticable.  So  the  prevailing  method 
now  is  lectures  with  irregular  and  unexpected  written  quizzes.  The  latter 
is  hard  on  both  students  and  Faculty,  but  the  combination  is  the  best  that 
has  suggested  itself  to  any  of  us.  Another  change  is  in  the  increased 
amount  of  original  investigation  reqviired  of  the  students.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  Judge  Lewis's  topics.  He  selects  interesting  and  practical 
questions  and  submits  them  to  be  worked  up,  then  to  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, and  handed  in  with  the  final  examination.  The  students  say  it  works 
well,  with  the  emphasis  on  works. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  department  which  even  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation must  discover,  viz.:  the  abundant  opportunity  the  student  has  for 
studying  contrasts.  No  men  could  possibly  agree  better  or  work  more 
harmoniously  than  the  Law  Faculty,  but  after  we  have  come  to  a  final 
understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  each  sets  about  doing  his  part  in 
his  own  way,  and  each  to  a  large  measure  expresses  his  individuality  in 
his  work.  No  two  of  us  teach  or  deal  with  their  classes  alike,  and  as  the 
same  general  principles  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  different  subjects, 
the  students  have  the  advantage  of  treatment  of  all  these  from  diflferent 
standpoints,  all  coming  to  the  same  thing  at  last,  but  each  professor  having 
his  own  method  of  approach. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  work,  the  department  has  this  year  contributed 
its  usual  share  in  the  several  incidental  activities  which  go  to  make  up 
university  life.  VVe  have  had  good  representation  in  all  these  except  those 
which  are  exclusively  feminine,  from  which  cruel  fate  has  so  far  debarred 
us.  We  were  well  represented  on  the  foot  ball  team,  having  ten  of  the 
eleven  men.  In  base  ball  we  were  less  fortunate,  having  only  two  repre- 
sentatives, but  when  we  read  the  record  of  home  runs  and  pitching,  we 
are  content.  We  furnished  the  two  victims  to  Tulane,  and  the  two  victor- 
victims  in  the  'Varsity-Baylor  disappointment;  further,  it  was  a  Law 
scalp  which  dangled  from  the  belt  of  the  champion  of  "The  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground,"  when  he  left  us  a  few  days  since.  We  both  beat  and 
blow  in  the  band.  A  number  of  us  are  in  the  Men's  Glee  Club.  The 
paper  and  magazine  have  both  felt  the  uplift  of  the  department;  and  so  in 
all  other  University  matters  with  the  exceptions  above  noted. 

On  the  whole,  the  year's  work,  though  not  the  best,  has  been  very  good, 
and  after  o\ir  three  months'  vacation  we  hope  to  meet  with  renewed 
sti'ength  and  increased  numbers,  and  press  forward  with  still  greater 
energy  to  better  things.  J.  C.  T. 
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THE   COMMITTEE  ON  AFFILIATED   SCHOOLS. 

The  seliolastic  year  1900-1901  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  Committee  on 
Afliliated  Schools.     During  this  period  the  following  schools  were  affiliated: 

IN    ENGLISH,   HISTORY,   MATHEMATICS   AND   LATIN: 

The  Longview  High  School;  Tlio  Patton  Female  Seminary,  Oak  Cliff; 
The  Texas  Female  Seminary,  Weatherford ;  Mrs.  Mulholland's  School  for 
Girls,  San  Antonio. 

IN  ENGLISH,   HISTORY  AND   MATHEMATICS: 
The  Blinn  Memorial  College,  Brenham ;  The  Hillsboro  High  School. 

IN   LATIN: 

The  public  high  schools  in  Bowie,  Calvert,  Honey  Grove,  Piano,  Port 
Lavaca,  and  Sherman. 

IN  GREEK: 

The  public  high  schools  in  Bonham  and  San  Antonio. 

IN  GERMAN: 

The  public  high  school  in  Marshall. 

During  the  year  these  schools  applied  for  affiliation,  but  have  not  yet 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  University:  Burnetta 
College,  Venus;  Granbury  High  School;  Comanche  High  School;  George- 
town High  School;  Patterson  Institute,  Hillsboro;  The  Vernon  College; 
The  West  Paris  High  School;  The  Copperas  Cove  High  School;  The  Paris 
High  School  (German)  ;  The  Timpson  High  School;  The  University  Pre- 
paratory School,  Austin  (French  and  German)  ;  The  Jacksboro  High  School ; 
The  Cleburne  Academy;  The  Elmwood  Institute,  Celeste;  The  McKinney 
High  School. 

During  the  year  affiliation  has  been  refused  to  eight  high  schools,  and 
has  been  withdrawn  from  three,  while  five  have  been  put  on  probation, 
that  is  to  say,  have  been  granted  time  to  remove  certain  deficiencies  which 
have  been  observed  and  reported  by  members  of  the  University  Faculty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  work  done  by  the  commit- 
tee during  the  year  was  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty-three  pages,  giving  suggestions  concerning  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching  which  should  obtain  in  secondary  schools.  In  the 
introductory  article  the  chairman  of  the  committee  calls  attention  to  the 
requirements  governing  affiliation,  and  discusses  in  a  general  way  some  of 
the  more  important  problems  connected  with  the  efficient  management  of 
high  schools  in  Texas.  Then  follow  discussions  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
concerning  the  teaching  of  high  school  subjects.  In  the  appendix  is  sub- 
mitted a  three-year,  as  well  as  a  four-year,  course  of  study,  the  committee 
especially  recommending  the  latter. 
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Another  function  which  the  committee  has  this  yeai'  for  the  first  time 
undertaken  is  to  notify  the  authorities  of  each  affiliated  school  concerning 
the  progress  made  by  its  students  that  are  in  attendance  upon  the  Univer- 
sity. The  committee  has  found  that  the  superintendents  and  principals 
have  been  glad  to  receive  such  information,  and  to  use  it  for  altogether 
praiseworthy  ends.  This,  the  committee  believes,  furnishes  another  evi- 
dence that  the  University  is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  in  fostering 
that  spirit  of  really  helpful  co-operation,  so  necessary  to  develop  an  effi- 
cient system  of  education  in  this  State. 

Another  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  committee  is  to  make  provision 
for  the  inspection  of  schools  seeking  affiliation,  and  also  of  those  already 
affiliated.  It  is  believed  that  no  work  is  fraught  with  greater  benefit  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  University  than  that  which  leads  members  of  the 
Faculty  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  and  to  discuss  very  frankly  and  fully 
\A\\\  the  autliorities  of  these  scliools  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  approved, 
together  with  other  conditions  which  need  to  be  improved.  In  this  way  the 
University  has  ready  and  effective  influence,  and  demonstrates  its  useful- 
ness as  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  The  discharge  of  this 
duty  is  difficult,  and  involves  the  exercise  of  skill  and  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment; but  it  has  been  performed,  in  almost  every  instance  this  year,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  In  a  few  cases  the 
committee  has  had  occasion  to  differ  with  authorities  of  schools;  but  what- 
ever differences  have  appeared  have  been  treated  in  a  perfectly  good- 
natured  way.  During  the  session  a  greater  number  of  schools  have  been 
visited  than  during  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

W.  S.  S. 

e5*         (.?•  t5* 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

This  survey  has  been  organized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  under  the  pro- 
visions   of    the   Act    of    the   Legislature   approved    March    28th.     This    act 

The  University  authorized  the  Board  to  make  a  geological  and  min- 
of  Texas  eralogical  survey  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the 

Mineral  Survey.  common  school,  the  University  and  the  asylum  funds, 
or  other  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for 
two  years.  It  requires  that  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  State  shall  be  col- 
lected and  distributed,  and  that  annual  publications  shall  be  made  as  the 
work  of  the  survey  progresses.  It  requires  that  fees  shall  be  charged  for 
all  chemical  analyses  and  other  scientiflc  examinations. 

!t  also  requires  the  Board  to  cause  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  field  and  economic  geology,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
survey. 

The  survey  was  organized  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Phillips  from 
the  instructorship  in  field  and  economic  geology  to  the  full  professorship 
of  the  same.  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Hill,  a  former  graduate  of  the  University,  and 
for  the  last  several  years  a  fellow  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Geological  Survey,  was  elected  Assistant  Geolo- 
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gist.  The  chemical  work  will  be  taken  care  of  by  Messrs.  0.  H.  Palm  and 
S.  H.  Worrell,  graduate  students  of  the  University  of  Texas,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Harper,  Associate  Professor  o'f  Chemistry. 

The  scientiiie  ecjuipments,  collections,  publications,  etc.,  of  the  former 
survey,  which  earne  to  an  end  in  1802,  were  loaned  to  the  University,  and 
have  already  been  removed  and  installed. 

The  first  work  of  the  survey  will  be  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bulletin  on 
Petroleum,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  it  ready  for  distribution  by  the  first 
of  August.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  survey.  This 
bulletin  will  deal  with  the  petroleum  industry  as  it  is  today  in  Texas;  it 
will  contain  all  the  reliable  data  that  can  now  be  secured,  analyses,  sec- 
tions, costs  of  drilling,  market  conditions,  fuel  values,  etc.  The  purpose 
of  this  survey  is  to  attract  attention  to  the  economic  features  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Texas.  This  State  appears  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
in  its  liistory.  Hardly  any  other  part  of  the  country  is  now  receiving  more 
attention  from  investors  than  is  Texas,  and  this  interest  is  not  confined  to 
oil.  The  ores  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  iron,  lead  and  quicksilver;  the 
deposits  of  sulphur  and  salt,  of  gypsum  and  cement  rock,  of  asphalt  rock, 
etc.,  are  the  subjects  of  many  inquiries  from  our  own  citizens  and  outsiders. 

It  was  unquestionably  an  act  of  great  wisdom  to  connect  the  survey  so 
intimately  with  the  University,  placing  it  under  the  same  management  and 
allying  it  with  all  the  progressive  forces  which  are  today  making  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  institutions  in  the  country. 

W.  B.  P. 


The    Faculty   and   students  of   the   University   are  greatly   indebted   to 

Instructor  Schoeh,  of  the  School  of  Chemistry,  for  the  opportunity  of  vAX.- 

Esperiments  nessing,  on  March  16th,  the  numerous  and  interesting 

with  experiments  with  liquid  air  performed  by  Mr.  Arthur 

Liquid  Air.  Koberts.     While  the  young  gentleman  may  not  have 

signally   triumphed   as   a   lecturer,   he   certainly   handled   his   experiments 

exceedingly  well,  so  well  that  all  present  felt  amply  repaid  for  both  time 

and  money  expended.     The  most  striking  experiment  was  the  driving  of 

nails  into  a  pine  plank  with  a  hammer  of  frozen  mercury,  although  all 

were  new  to  the  audience  and  very  impressive.     At  the  close  of  the  lecture 

an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  students  of  chemistry  to  examine  more 

closely  the  materials  used  in  the  demonstration.  F.  W.  S. 

*         «         * 

The  annual  excursion  to  Granite  Mountain  and  Marble  Falls,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  School  of  Geologj^,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  famous 

"capitol  rock"  and  other  of  the  older  rocks,  as  well 

Geo  og-ica  ^^  ^j^^  upper  part  of  the  Colorado  river  caiion,  took 

Excursions ,  i  r        i 

place  on  Saturday,  March  30th.     The  attendance  fell 

few  short  of  one  hundred,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  manifested.     The 

presence  of  President  Prather  and  Drs.  Wheeler  and  Bray,  of  the  Schools  of 

Zoology  and  Botany,  with  delegations  of  their  students,  added  much  to  the 
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pleasure  of  the  occasion.  To  Captain  A.  N-.  Leitnaker,  vice-president  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  Austin  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  delightful  trip  arc  much  indebted. 

On  Saturday,  April  27th,  an  excursion  was  made  through  the  canon  por- 
tion of  tlie  Barton  creek  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  Colorado  river. 
Transportation  was  provided  from  the  University,  and  the  entire  afternoon 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  there  exposed.  This  party  was 
also  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wheeler  and  special  students  of  the  School  of 
Zoology. 

Additional  excursions  through  the  gorge  of  Shoal  creek  and  in  the  Mount 
Bonnell  region  will  take  place  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

F.  W.  S. 

»         »         •» 

"The  Modern  American  Speaker"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  well  selected 

extracts  especially  adapted  for  the  training  of  those  desirous  of  becoming 

Professor  Shurter's   proficient  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.     Unlike  most 

"Modern  books  of  the  kind,  the  subjects  are  largely  of  present 

American  Speaker."  interest.     "Some   'old   favorites'   are   included,"   says 

Professor  Shurter,  in  the  preface,  "for  the  purpose  of  ready  reference  and 

class  drill ;    but  the  selections  are   for   the  most   part  the  productions   of 

writers  of  the  present  generation,  and  upon  subjects  of  present  interest  and 

importance."     This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  what  can  be  more  attractive  to 

rising  manhood  than  the  living  questions  discussed  on  every  side? 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  from  the  public  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
most  widely  known  citizens  of  our  country,  such  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
ex-Prcsident  G rover  Cleveland,  President  McKinley,  Bishop  Doane,  Mr. 
John  Temple  Graves,  President  Jordan,  Senator  Hoar  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, there  are  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Texans:  The  Hon.  Jos.  W.  Bailey,  the  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  the 
Hon.  Horace  Chilton,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson,  Regent  T.  W.  Gregory, 
Mayor  Marshall  Hicks,  the  Hon.  Sam  Houston,  the  Hon.  Leo  N.  Levi,  the 
Hon.  Clarence  Ousley,  President  William  L.  Prather,  and  the  Hon.  Dudley 
Wooten. 

The  book  contains  365  pages,  and  is  published  by  the  Gammel  Book  Com- 
pany, of  Austin.  F.  W.  S. 

*         *         * 

Under  the  title  of  "Pleading  in  the  District  and  County  Courts  of  Texas," 
Judge  Townes,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University,  has  just  issued  a  volume 
Jud^e  Townes        of  525  pages. 

on  Tn   tlie  preface  the  author   calls  attention  to  the 

Texas  Pleadingf.  following  facts:  That  the  law  of  Texas  is  unique: 
that  it  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  best  in  the  Common  Law  and  in 
the  Roman  Law  systems,  supplemented  by  many  important  original  pro- 
visions ;  that  these  conditions  gave  rise  to  many  and  serious  difficulties, 
but  the  xwQXi  who  founded  our  government  have  evolved  from  this  seem- 
ingly incongruous  grouping  of  discordant  elements  a  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  system.     After  stating  the  needs  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Texas 
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for  a  spiies  of  carefully  prp])ared  text-books,  -liidge  Townes  continues: 
"Amoiifi'  my  duties  in  the  University  of  Texas  is  teaching  Pleading  and 
Practice.  Feeling  that  the  Common  Law  works  on  these  subjects,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  are  not  applicable  as  practical  expositions  of  these 
branches  of  our  law,  I  undertook  the  task  of  searching  out  from  original 
sources  the  principles  wliicli  underlie  our  system  of  pleading  and  formu- 
lating the  rules  which  govern  their  practical  application.  In  so  doing  in 
all  instances  in  which  they  seemed  applicable  I  have  consulted  the  Common 
Law  and  Equity  sluthorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
when  accessible  on  the  other ;  and  in  all  instances  the  Texas  authorities, 
both  legislative  and  judicial,  from  the  inception  of  our  government.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  tlie  work  as  practical  as  possible,  and  to  give  not  only 
the  principles  governing  the  subject,  but  also  the  rules  which  should  control 
the  lawyer  in  the  preparation  of  his  case  in  the  office  and  its  presentation 
to  the  court  in  his  pleading." 

The  captions  of  the  eighteen  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided  are 
as  follows: 

Chapter  1.     Judicial  Functions  of  Government. 

Chapter  II.     Jurisdiction. 

Chapter  III.     Proceedings  in  Personam,  in  Rem,  and  Quasi  in  Rem. 

Chapter  IV.     Development  of  the  Texas  Judicial  System. 

Chapter  V.     Organization  of  District  and  County  Courts  under  the  Pres- 
ent Constitution. 

Chapter  VI.     Ci\il  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  and  County  Courts. 

Chapter  VII.     Joinder  and  Misjoinder  of  Causes  of  Action. 

Chapter  VIII.     Parties  to  Actions — Who  may  Sue  and  be  Sued. 

Chapter  IX.     Parties  to  Actions   (continued) — Joinder,  Nonjoinder,  and 
Misjoinder. 

Chapter  X.     Venue. 

Chapter  XL     General  Principles  of  Pleading. 

Chapter  XII.     Different  Instruinents  of  Pleading,  and  Their  Relation  to 
Each  Other. 

Chapter  XIII.     Plaintiff's  Original  Petition. 

Chapter  XIV.     Defendant's  Original  Answer. 

Chapter  XV.     Pleading  in  Special  Cases. 

Chapter  XVI.     Trespass  to  Try  Title. 

Chapter  XVII.     Motions. 

Chapter  XVIII.     Abatement,  Discontinuance,  and  Dismissal  for  Causes 
Arising  After  Suit  Brought. 

Appendix.     Rules  for  the  Courts  of  Texas. 

A  review  of  the  work  is  reserved  for  a  later  issue.  F.  W.  S. 

*  *  ■;;■ 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Sterrett,  who  from  1888  to  1892  filled  the  Chair 

of  Greek  in  this  institvition,  and  subsequentlj'  a  similar  chair  at  Amherst 

Professor  College,  will  rejoice  at  the  announcement  of  his  elec- 

J.  B.  S.  Sterrett      tion    as    the    successor    of    Professor    Benjamin    Ide 

at  Cornell.  Wheeler  at  Cornell  University,  in  which  institution 

he  becomes  the  head  of  the  Greek  Department. 
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The  Cornell  Alumni  'News,  in  a  well  written  account  of  his  life,  says: 
"As  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Professor  Sterrett  published 
'Leaflets  from  the  Notebook  of  a  Traveling  Archaeologist.'  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Nation  and  the  Independent  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Articles  by  him  have  also  appeared  in  the  London  Times,  the 
Classical  Review,  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Century,  Chautauquan,  and  in 
various  newspapers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies  (British),  of  the  Philological  Association  of  America,  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 

Athens,  Greece."'  F.  W.  S. 

*         *         * 

It  was  only  during  the  month  of  October,  last,  that  the  Transactions  of 
the  Texas  Academy  of  Science  for  1899,  Volume  III,  pp.  308,  appeared. 
Transactions  With   commendable  zeal  the  Committee  on  Publica- 

of  the  Texas  tion  have  already  passed  through  the  press  the  Trans- 

Academy  of  Science,  actions  for  1900,  which,  under  the  designation  of 
Volume  IV,  Part  1,  is  now  being  distributed  to  members  of  the  academy. 
Its  contents,  covering  102  pages,  are  as  follows: 

Transactions :  — 

"Some  Advances  Made  in  Our  Knowledge  of  Immunity  and  Protective 
Inoculation,"  Henry  Winston  Harper,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S. 

"The  Work  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  in  Its  Relation  to  Public  Health," 
J.  C.  Nagle,  M.  A.,  M.  C.  E. 

"The  Development  of  the  Present  Texas  Railway  System,"  R.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Expert  Engineer,  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas. 

1.  "Cretaceous  of  Obispo  Canon,  Sonora,  Mexico." 

2.  "Occurrences  of  Oyster  Shells  in  Volcanic  Deposits  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico."    E.  T.  Dumble,  ex-State  Geologist. 

"Note  on  the  Mart  and  Bluff  Meteorites,"  0.  C.  Charlton,  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, Waco,  Texas. 

"On  the  Fossils  of  the  Texas  Cretaceous.  Especially  Those  Collected  at 
Austin  and  Waco,"  John  K.  Prather,  B.  S.,  Waco. 

"Wood  Preserving  by  Painting  with,  or  Immersing  in.  Tar  Oils,"  E.  P. 
Sehoch,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  University  of  Texas. 

Proceedings: — 

"Officers  and  Council  for  1900-1901." 

"Titles  of  Papers  Read  before  the  Academy  from  January  12,  1900,  to 
December  29,  1900." 

"In  Memoriam." — John  Turner  Smith  and  Lawrence  Smith  Williams. 

"List  of  Patrons  and  Fellows." 

"List  of  Members." 

Dr.  Harper's  address  has  already  been  reviewed  in  the  Record,  and  its 
author  has  been  highly  honored  by  its  publication  in  Science  for  May  3, 
1901.  "  "  F.  W.  S. 
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The  Texas  State  Historical  Association  met  in  Room  44  of  the  University 
building:  April  2'2ii(l,  President  John  H.  Reagan  presiding. 

The  Texas  State  ^^^  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 

Historical  the  old  board.     Mr.  R.  L.  Batts  and  Mrs.  Bride  Neill 

Association.  laylor,    whose   terms    on    the    executive    council   ex- 

pired, were  re-elected  as  fellow  and  member,  respectively. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution,  which  were  announced  in  the  circular 
of  the  president  of  April  10th,  were  adopted.  These  are  as  follows:  The 
restriction  of  the  selection  of  officers  from  among  the  fellows  is  removed; 
to  the  composition  of  the  executive  council  are  added  the  ex-presidents 
and  the  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  any  five  of  the  members 
of  the  council  are  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  same;  members  and  fellows 
.are  to  be  dropped  at  the  discretion  of  the  council  for  non-payment  of  dues; 
and  amendments  to  the  constitution  are  to  become  operative  after  being 
recommended  by  the  executive  council  and  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  at  a  regular  meeting. 

The  April  number  of  the  Qnarierly  of  the  association  is  taken  up  entirely 
with  a  sound  and  carefully  written  article  by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Barker  on  the 
San  Jacinto  Campaign,  and  with  numerous  and  interesting  supplementary 
documents  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

After  briefly  reviewing  affairs  in  Texas  for  the  few  months  preceding 
Houston's  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  army  at  Gonzales,  Mr.  Barker 
gives,  in  a  full  and  clear  account,  the  history  of  the  campaign  which  closed 
with  the  memorable  battle  at  San  Jacinto.  Houston's  retreating  policy, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  as  will  be  seen  abundantly 
from  a  reading  of  some  of  the  appended  documents,  receives  an  impartial 
consideration. 

There  is  little  pretension  in  the  article  to  originality  of  matter,  but  that 
which  is  presented  in  regard  to  General  Gaines,  who  was  in  command  of 
United  States  troops  at  Fort  Jessup,  and  who  advanced  to  the  Sabine  river 
•at  the  invitation  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Texas,  is  new,  and  must  be  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  Barker's  investigation. 

The  supplementary  documents  which  are  published  illustrate  the  difficulty 

that   the   historian   meets   in   dealing   with   controverted   questions.     With 

the  exception  of  the  reports  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  by  Houston  and 

Santa  Anna,  the  documents  represent  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  dispute  as 

to  Houston's  conduct  of  the  campaign.  E.  T.  M. 

•         «         * 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  William  B. 

Phillips  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "Petroleum  in  Texas''  before  a  large  and. 

Dr   Phillips  on       interested  audience.     As  usual,  the  meeting  was  held 

Petroleum  in   the    Chemical    Lecture   Room   of   the   University, 

in  Texas.  where  all,  ^^hcther  of  tlie  town  or  University,  were 

cordially  welcomed. 

Dr.  Phillips  first  spoke  of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  oil  production 

of  the  State  from  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  in  1896  to  nearly  a 

million  barrels  in  1900,  and  this  before  the  advent  of  oil  in  the  now  famous 

Beaumont  district. 
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Reference  was  made  to  the  cretaceous  oil  at  Corsicana,  to  the  more 
recent  oil  in  the  Nacogdoches  field,  and  to  tho  cretaceous  oil  at  the  Dulnig 
wells  in  Bexar  county. 

The  speaker  said  that  oil  was  known  in  both  the  carboniferous  and  sub- 
carboniferous,  but  not  yet  in  commercial  quantities.  He  regarded  the  for- 
mations lying  above  the  carboniferous  as  the  most  promising  in  the  State. 
He  spoke,  too,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  cretaceous,  and  thought  it  probable 
that  further  investigation  Avould  result  in  the  finding  of  other  '"oil  sands." 

Mention  was  made  of  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  cretaceous  of  the  Trans- 
Pecos  region  near  Fort  Stockton.  The  Nacogdoches  field  was  also  described 
at  some  length,  but  the  interest  of  all  centered  in  the  account  of  the  newly 
developed  Beaumont  field. 

"One  great  advantage  which  the  Beaumont  field  has  is  its  proximity  to 
tide  water.  Within  eighteen  miles  is  Port  Arthur,  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  and  the  head  of  the  ship  canal  from 
Sabine.  A  pipe  line  of  less  than  twenty  miles  will  carry  oil  to  deep  water. 
Vessels  of  riiore  than  3000  tons  burden  can  ascend  the  ship  canal  under 
their  own  steam,  for  the  canal  has  a  top  width  of  180  feet,  a  bottom  width 
of  100  feet  and  a  mean  depth  of  25  feet." 

The  Beaumont  oil,  the  speaker  thought,  would  not  be  refined,  but  used 

as  a  fuel,  and  the  comparative  value  of  oil  and  coal  was  discussed.    Certain 

conclusions  were  also  drawn  concerning  the  oils  of  dift'erent  localities  by  a 

comparison  of  their  analyses:   that  the  Corsicana  oil  could  be  considered 

by  the  refiner,   that  the  Nacogdoches   and  Beaumont  oils  were   fuel   oils, 

that  the  Trans-Pecos  oil  was  nearer  the  Beaumont  type  than  the  cretaceous 

type.     The  efifect  of  the  oil  discovery  at  Beaumont  on  the  industries  of  the 

State  was  also  briefly  discussed.  F.  W.  S. 

*         «         * 

On   May    15th,   it    was   officially   announced   that   Governor   Sayers   had 

appointed  Professor  Arthur  Lefevre,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Victoria, 

Professor  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  vice  Pro- 

Lefevre's  fessor  J.  S.  Kendall,  on  that  date  elected  principal 

Appointment.         of  the  Denton  Normal  School. 

Professor  Lefevre  was  graduated  C.  E.  by  this  institution  in  1895,  and 
from  1894  to  1899  filled  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

The  following  complimentary  notice  of  his  work  at  Victoria  appeared  in 
the  Houston  Post  of  May  18th: 

"Professor  Arthur  Lefevre,  who  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  succeed  Professor  Kendall,  has  been  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Victoria  for  two  years,  and  his  work  during  this  period  has 
shown  him  to  be  possessed  of  an  indefatigable  energy  and  an  executive  abil- 
ity of  unusually  high  order.  It  is  largely  through  his  efi'orts  that  the  diffi- 
culties, financial  and  legal,  apparently  insurmountable,  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  public  free  school  system  in  this  county  have  just 
been  overcome  after  two  years  of  discouraging  legal  and  legislative  com- 
plications, and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  affairs  in  a  pretty  satisfac- 
tory condition  and  the  contracts  for  two  handsome  brick  school  buildings 
awarded  before  he  resigns  on  July  1st." 
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Professor  Lefevre  is  well  known  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  this 
State,  having,  previous  to  liis  University  experience,  held  important  posi- 
tions in  Galveston  and  Gonzales.  F.  W.  S. 

»         »         ♦ 

When  it  was  first  announced  that  Wm.  Mclvinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  contemplating  a  tour  of  the  country  extending  to  the  Pacific 
President  McKlnley   slope,   the   citizens   of  Austin   began   to  bestir   them- 
at  the  selves  in  an  etlort  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  their  city 

University.  jji   t^g    itinerary    of    the   nation's    chief    magistrate. 

Tlic  mayor  of  the  city,  the  postmaster,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University,  and  various  ijrominent  citizens,  sent  messages  urg- 
ing him  to  come.  This  invitation  the  President  accepted,  and  announced 
that  he  would  reach  Austin  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  May  3rd.  Prep- 
arations were  immediately  made  to  receive  him,  and  when  the  appointed 
hour  arrived  the  trolley  wires  along  the  street  and  tlie  fronts  of  all  the 
business  houses  presented  a  blaze  of  color,  red,  white,  and  blue,  while  flags 
floated  from  all  the  public  buildings,  from  arches  erected  along  the  street, 
and  from  every  conceivable  place  which  seemed  likely  to  add  to  the  general 
effect. 

Visitors  came  from  all  the  near-by  towns,  and  excursions  were  run  to 
the  city  from  places  more  remote.  The  debate  between  the  University  and 
Baylor  was  to  take  place  that  night  in  the  auditorium,  and  a  large  delega- 
tion was  present  from  Waco,  Belton  and  the  adjoining  towns.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  President  should  speak  to  the  general  public  on  the  east 
stejjs  of  the  capitol  and  to  the  school  children  and  students  of  the  State  in 
front  of  the  University.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  the  University  put  on 
her  gaudiest  attire.  The  national  flag  floated  from  the  main  tower  and  the 
Texas  flag  from  the  tower  of  each  wing.  Her  front  she  had  decorated  in 
flags  and  bunting  interspersed  here  and  there  with  her  own  colors,  as  well 
as  those  of  Baylor,  Add-Ran,  Southwestern  and  other  sister  colleges.  Her 
own  students  were  assembled  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  east  wing,  the 
young  ladies  were  gathered  on  the  front  steps,  while  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  west  wing  was  assigned  to  visiting  students  of  other  colleges.  The 
space  immediately  in  front  Avas  assigned  to  children  in  the  city  schools  and 
the  remaining  space  was  alloted  to  the  general  public.  College  colors,  with 
our  own  orange  and  white  prevailing,  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  while  the 
eager  faces  of  the  crowd  lent  to  the  picture  an  intensity  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  reception  at  the  capitol  over,  tlie  President  and  his  party  drove  north 
along  (Congress  avenue,  Colorado  street  and  University  avenue  and  along 
the  east  drive  to  the  University.  When  directly  in  front  the  carriage  of 
the  President  halted,  and  the  President  being  introduced  by  Governor 
Sayers,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Governor,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  received  by  the  Faculty,  and 
tlie  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  students  of  this  State  University.  The 
State  does  well  when  it  provides  liberally  for  the  education  of  its  youth, 
and  there  never  was  higher  incentive  to  student  life  and  to  close  investiga- 
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tion  and  study  than  at  the  present  hour.'  There  never  were  so  many 
demands  for  educated  women  and  men  as  today.  In  all  the  employmenta 
of  business,  in  all  the  every-day  affairs  of  human  life,  education  has  come 
to  be  almost  indispensable  to  their  proper  administration;  while  in  the 
public  service,  the  service  of  the  country,  the  highest  standards  now  are 
being  exacted  for  places  high  as  well  as  low;  and  in  our  new  possessions, 
which  have  been  left  with  us  as  one  of  the  results  of  our  war,  and  which  are 
in  our  keeping,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  demand  for  the  well-trained,  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  United  States.     The  service  awaits  them. 

"I  wish  to  the  students  of  this  University  the  realization  of  their  noble 
ambitions,  and  for  this  University  increasing  usefulness  and  prosperity." 

At  this  point  Miss  Jamie  Armstrong,  coming  forward,  addressed  the 
President:  "Mr  McKinley,  as  a  University  girl,  I  wish  to  give  you  these 
flowers,  these  blue-bonnets,  for  Mrs.  McKinley." 

Mr.  McKinley  replied:  "In  Mrs.  MoKinley's  name  I  thank  the  ladies 
of  the  University." 

Postmaster  General  Charles  Emory  Smith,  being  introduced  by  Judge  A. 
W.  Terrell,  said: 

"Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  Faculty:  This  is 
a  great  and  inspiring  scene.  No  one  whose  heart  is  stirred  in  the  presence 
of  youth  and  hope  and  inspiration  can  fail  to  feel  the  blood  leaping  faster 
in  his  veins  as  he  looks  upon  this  bright  youth,  enjoying  the  great  educa- 
tional facilities  furnished  by  the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
stand  here  in  this  beautiful  capital  of  this  great  State,  which  I  understand 
furnishes  a  fund  for  educational  purposes  greater  than  any  other  State  in 
our  Union,  greater,  indeed,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  With  the 
mighty  resources,  the  raw  material  of  this  State,  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  its  determination  to  educate  its  people,  it  will,  indeed,  achieve  a 
destiny  worthy  of  its  great  domain  and  of  its  great  power.  I  congratulate 
you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
you.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  painter  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  and  the  splendor  of  his  coloring.  'With  what  do  you  mix  your 
colors?"  asked  a  young  student.  'I  mix  them,  sir,  with  brains,'  was  the 
answer.  And  every  work  is  better  for  being  mixed  with  brains,  whether  it 
be  the  sketch  on  the  easel  or  the  stroke  on  the  anvil. 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  as  I  staud  here  speaking  only  for  a  moment,  to 
recall  another  illustration  which  comes  into  my  mind  at  this  moment: 
You  perhaps  remember  the  story  of  the  pretentious  comic  writer  who  said 
in  a  patronizing  way  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  'You  know,  Mr.  Jerrold,  that  we 
row  in  the  same  boat."  'True,'  answered  Jerrold,  'in  the  same  boat,  but 
not  with  the  same  sculls.'  It  makes  a  vast  deal  of  diJfereuce  to  the  progress 
of  your  intellectual  boat  what  sort  of  skulls  you  bring  to  the  enterprise.  I 
am  sure  that  whether  it  be  in  those  more  material  contests  which  have 
become  so  large  a  part  of  our  college  life,  or  whether  it  be  in  those  higher 
intellectual  contests,  you  are  being  rightly  instructed  in  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing skulls  for  the  best  kind  of  rowin^j;. 

"I  shall  not  detain  you.     I  wonder  why  i  was  selected  from  the  cabinet 
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to  speak  to  the  University  students.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  an  accom- 
plished author,  whose  fame  is  known  to  the  world,  not  only  as  a  statesman, 
but  as  a  great  writer.  My  colleagues  also  are  known  as  men  of  learning. 
1  suppose,  perhaps,  the  reason  I  was  chosen  is  because  I  am  the  one  man  of 
letters  of  the  cabinet.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  riding  here  in  the 
capital  of  Texas  with  your  distinguished,  honored,  and  A'enerable  citizen 
who  sits  by  my  side,  who  we  know  has  filled  a  great  place  in  the  annals 
of  our  country;  who  once  filled  the  office  of  Postmaster  General — I  will 
not  quite  say  of  the  United  States — but  who  has  concluded  with  me  to  pool 
our  issues,  and  whose  letters  do  not  go  to  the  dead  letter  office,  but  to  a 
very  live  United  States  postoffice. 

"I  thank  you,  and  congratulate  you  again." 

Before  and  after  each  address  the  air  resounded  with  college  yells  for 
both  the  President  and  the  Postmaster  General.  And  as  each  carriage 
passed  the  boys  gave  nine  "rahs"  for  the  occupants.  The  crowd  was  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  line  of  soldiers  along  the  drive  to 
keep  the  crowd  back.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  and 
alumni  that  their  alma  mater  should  receive  a  visit  from  the  nation's  chief 
magistrate.  F.  T.  W. 

t^nl  tS^  ^* 

STUDENT  INTERESTS. 


From  the  students'  standpoint,  the  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  University.  Our  foot-ball  record  does  not  bear  the 
tarnish  of  a  single  defeat.  In  our  base-ball,  notwithstanding  the  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles  we  have  had  to  overcome,  only  two  defeats  have 
been  recorded  against  us,  and  each  has  been  minimized  by  a  more  crushing 
defeat  administered  to  each  of  our  opponents  who  overcame  us.  In  the 
recent  State  Track  Meet  held  here,  the  University  of  Texas  secured  76 
points  to  our  combined  opponents'  41.  In  our  debating  relations  there 
is  less  cause  for  congratulation,  we  having  lost  the  contest  with  Tulane 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  and  in  the  contest  with  Baylor  the  committees 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  available  judges  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  so 
that  the  contest  had  to  take  place  without  the  appendage  of  a  judicial 
decision.  In  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association  our  man 
easily  secured  second  place,  narrowly  missing  first.  Volume  VIII  of 
the  Cactus  is  a  most  creditable  publication,  while  the  Magazine  and 
The  TexOM  have  had  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  The  literary  societies  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  One 
other  feature  worthy  of  especial  note  is  the  attention  the  University  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  prominent  men.  The  Texas  Veterans'  Association 
had  its  opening  session  in  the  University  Auditorium.  The  party  of  St. 
Louis  capitalists  touring  the  State  took  occasion  to  inspect  the  University 
while  here.  The  legislative  committees  of  visitation,  who  have  inspected 
the  University  and  its  work,  in  their  reports  express  themselves  as  highly 
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pleased  with  the  University  and  tlie  student  body.  President  McKinley, 
in  his  recent  tour,  visited  the  University,  and  addressed  the  student  body, 
as  did  also  Postmaster  General  Smith.  The  musical  societies  so  recently 
organized  have  proved  a  decided  success,  the  University  now  having  the 
only  band  and  the  best  orchestra  in  the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory has  the  University  been  brought  before  the  people  by  a  tour  of  its 
Glee  Club.  The  retrospect  of  the  year's  work  shows  that  the  University 
not  only  is  rapidly  growing  in  numbers,  but  that  the  different  forms  of 
student  activity,  indicating  general  broadening  of  University  life,  are 
receiving  a  most  earnest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  students  themselves. 

FRATERNITY  CHAPTER  HOUSES. 

One  indication  of  this  broader  college  life  is  the  gradual  establishment  of 
fraternity  chapter  houses  by  the  various  Greek  letter  fraternities  of  the 
University.  This  j'ear  the  scheme  has  been  put  into  operation  by  two  of 
the  fraternities,  each  of  which  has  pronounced  it  a  decided  success,  and 
each  of  which  will  continue  the  arrangement  next  year.  Most  of  the 
remaining  fraternities  are  endeavoring  to  make  similar  arrangements,  but 
the  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  dearth  of  suitable  quarters.  So  great 
is  this  difficulty  that  at  least  one  fraternity  will  erect  a  building  of  its  own 
suitable  to  its  purpose.  The  plan  usually  followed  is  to  rent  a  building 
satisfactorily  furnished  at  which  the  various  members  of  the  fraternity 
find  lodgings  and  to  permit  each  member  to  secure  board  wherever  his  indi- 
vidual tastes  may  lead  him.  The  plan  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  each  fraternity  will  succeed  in  putting  it  into  operation. 

*         *         * 

UNIVERSITY   HALL. 

The  continued  success  of  University  Hall  under  its  new  management  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  not  only  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment, but  to  all  friends  of  the  University.  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  was  fixed  at  $10  a  month,  with  room-rent  varying  from  $1  to 
$2.25.  A  manager  was  employed  to  superintend  the  affair  who  succeeded 
in  creating  a  deficit  of  about  $700  in  the  course  of  three  months.  At 
this  juncture  the  students  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Prof. 
Bugbee,  Mr.  Lomax,  and  Mr.  F.  Z.  Lee,  a  student  of  the  University,  volun- 
teered their  assistance.  The  result  was  a  maintenance  of  previous  boarding 
standards,  and  the  practical  extinguishment  of  the  deficit  by  June  1st.  The 
history  of  the  Hall  shows  that  it  thrives  best  under  student  management, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  plan  will  be  continued. 


THE   Y.    M.   C.   A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock.  The  exercises  usiuxlly  consist  of  short  talks  by  tlie  members  or  by 
some  one  of  tlie  Faculty,  or  by  a  local  or  traveling  minister.  The  room  on 
the   second   fioor   directly   across   the   rotunda   from   the   Auditorium,   and 
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formerly  used  as  the  Faculty  room,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
association.  This  they  have  turned  into  a  study  hall,  where  not  only  the 
)neuibers  but  many  others  of  the  student  body  find  it  convenient  to  spend 
part  of  their  working  hours.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University  has  com- 
bined with  the  town  association  in  offering  the  Star  Course  this  year. 


CHAPEL  EXEKOISES   AND  CHURCH-GOING. 

Chapel  exercises  have  been  fairly  well  attended  during  the  year.  Until 
recently  the  chapel  hour  was  11:30-12,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
term  the  Faculty  changed  the  hour  to  the  period  from  12:30-1.  The  ser- 
vice is  usually  conducted  by  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches  of  the  city 
in  w^eekly  rotation,  sometimes,  however,  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 
Attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  size  of  the  audience  will  accord- 
ingly depend  very  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  conductor  and  pres- 
sure of  work  upon  the  student.  A  warm  welcome  is  extended  to  the  stu- 
dents b}'  the  various  churches,  a  large  part  of  whose  congregations  are 
frequently  made  up  of  students.  Many  students  also  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  young  people's  societies  which  are  annexed  to  each  pastorate,  and 
which  afl'ord  to  the  earnest-minded  a  social  and  religious  diversion. 


THE   PRKSinr:NT  8    RECEPTIONS. 

The  system  of  receptions  which  President  and  Mrs.  Prather  have  inau- 
gurated for  the  benefit  of  the  various  classes  deserves  especial  mention. 
The  system  once  in  vogue  in  which  each  class  gave  a  reception  to  its  own 
members  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  no  substitute  had  been  origi- 
nated to  relieve  the  humdrum  monotony  of  text-book  toil.  Consequently 
those  socially  inclined  were  much  elated  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
President  and  his  family  would  be  "at  home"  to  the  classes  in  rotation  once 
each  month.  Four  of  these  so  far  have  been  given,  and  the  Senior  classes 
will  be  received  again  this  year.  The  growth  of  the  University  in  numbers 
has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  anyone  to  hold  an  open  levee  to 
the  entire  institution,  and  some  students  were  graduating  without  knowing 
all  their  classmates,  far  less  the  major  portion  of  the  student  body.  These 
receptions  given  bj^  the  President  are  a  partial  corrective  of  this  evil;  but 
it  is  becoming  painfully  evident  that  the  University  stands  in  great  need 
of  a  large  hall,  where  the  students  can  congregate  for  social  pleasure,  and 
which  will  become  the  pivot  of  our  social  life. 


THE    LITERARY   .SOCIETIES. 

The  literary  societies  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  numbering 
each  about  seventy  members.  The  attendance  is  regular  and  enthusiastic, 
resulting  in  much  benefit  to  those  who  are  present.  In  order  to  obtain 
more  frequent  practice  in  debate  they  have  found  it  expedient  to  divide,  for 
debating  purposes,  into  three  sections  each,  before  each  of  which  two  mem- 
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bers  eliaiiipion  the  aflinnative  and  two  tlio  negative  side  of  some  question 
usuall\'  of  live  popular  interest.  This  form  of  student  activity  is  much  in 
favor  with  the  Facultj',  but  the  interest  manifested  is  largely  the  result 
of  our  intercollegiate  debates. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES. 

The  result  of  our  intercollegiate  debating  relations  viewed  in  its  entirety 
is  of  doubtful  import.  Negotiations  with  Missouri  proved  unavailing  in 
the  end  because  satisfactory  arrangements  could  not  be  made  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  next  year  will  see  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  uniAcrsities. 

Early  in  the  session  arrangements  were  completed  with  Tulane.  The 
debate  took  place  in  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of  April.  In  a  preliminary 
contest  Messrs.  H.  L.  Bishop  and  B.  B.  Perkins  were  chosen  to  represent  us. 
The  judges  of  the  contest  in  New  Orleans  decided,  by  vote  of  one  to  two, 
in  favor  of  Tulane.  The  decision  of  the  judges  indicates  the  narrowness  of 
the  contest,  and  the  New  Orleans  papers  bore  testimony  to  the  strong  fight 
our  representatives  made. 

The  committees  representing  the  University  of  Texas  and  Baylor  were 
unable  to  agree  on  available  judges  suitable  to  both  contestants,  and  the 
contest  which  occurred  in  the  University  Auditorium  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  May  was  barren  of  a  judicial  decision.  Our  men  submitted  a  total 
of  forty-five  names  to  Baylor,  six  of  which  she  accepted,  but  all  of  which 
proved  for  one  reason  or  another  unavailable.  The  beginning  of  the  contest 
was  postponed  over  an  hour  in  a  futile  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  committee. 
As  a  result  both  sides  claim  the  victory,  and  each  lays  the  blame  for  failure 
to  agree  at  the  door  of  its  rival.  Neither  institution,  of  course,  was  satis- 
fied, and  on  the  following  night  our  Oratorical  Association,  composed  of 
the  two  societies  in  joint  session,  unanimously  severed  its  debating  rela- 
tions Avith  Baylor.     It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  two  institutions 

will  contest  again  soon. 

*         *         * 

THE   SOUTH  KRN   INTERCOLLEGIATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

This  year  the  Soiithern  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association  met  with 
Texas,  and  the  contest  took  place  in  the  University  Auditorium  on  the 
night  of  May  15th.  Our  representative  in  this  contest  was  Mr.  Wilbur  P. 
Allen;  South  Carolina  was  represented  by  Mr.  Lucius  Clifton  Moise;  Van- 
derbilt  University  by  Mr.  John  Shi])ley  Tilley;  and  Kentucky  University, 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  association  the  night  before,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Edmund  Moss.  The  other  members  were  not  represented.  After 
quite  a  spirited  contest  the  judges,  Hon.  C.  K.  Bell,  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell, 
and  Judge  P.  R.  Gaines,  decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Moss.  Quite 
a  number  in  the  audience  thought  the  honor  belonged  to  Mr.  Allen,  while 
others  were  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Tilley  won.  Mr.  Moise  spoke  upon  the 
subject   of   '"War":    Mr.   Tilley,    "International    Arbitration";    Mr.    Allen, 
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"Americanism";  Mr.  Moss,  "Men  llise  on  Steppinj^  Stones  of  Their  Dead 
Selves  to  Higher  Things."  Next  year  the  association  meets  with  Ken- 
tucky University  at  Lexington. 


MONTHLY   UNIVERSITY   ADDUESSF.S. 

Recently  the  Faculty  set  apart  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  as  a 
day  upon  which,  at  the  chapel  hour,  those  who  compose  our  '"University 
World"  would  be  addressed  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  upon  some  topic 
connected  with  our  university  life.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by 
Professor  W.  S.  Sutton  upon  the  subject  of  "University  Government,"  which 
he  treated  both  historically  and  practically.  The  March  address  was  a 
most  eloquent  one  by  Judge  Yancey  Lewis  upon  the  subject  "Opportunity 
Imposes  Responsibility."  In  April  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison  addressed  the 
student  body  upon  the  subject  of  "University  Traditions."  The  May 
address  was  by  Judge  Jno.  C.  Townes  upon  the  subject  of  "Student  Ideals." 
These  meetings  serve  the  double  purpose  of  imparting  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  of  drawing  the  Faculty  and  students  closer  together  in  appre- 
ciation of  their  common  cause.  Now  that  the  movement  has  started,  we  all 
wonder  why  it  did  not  come  sooner. 


TEXAS   INDEPENDENCE    DAY. 

Texas  Independence  Day  this  year  was  appropriately  celebrated.  The 
Hon.  M.  E.  Kleberg,  of  Galveston,  had  been  invited  by  the  Faculty  to 
deliver  an  appropriate  address  in  the  Aviditorium.  The  students  took  the 
matter  up  and  determined  to  celebrate  in  historic  fashion.  One  of  the 
cannon  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  war  for  Texas  independence  was 
secured  by  courtesy  of  Adjutant  General  Scxirry,  and  Capt.  Seeger,  of  the 
State  artillery,  kindly  volunteered  his  assistance  in  the  selection,  repair 
and  firing  of  the  gun.  A  committee  composed  of  the  largest  men  in  the 
institution  was  appointed  to  draw  the  gun,  and  another  committee  com- 
posed of  students  who  had  had  artillery  experience,  under  command  of  Mr. 
E.  P.  R.  Duval,  was  appointed  to  fire  the  salute.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
students  assembled  on  the  front  steps  of  the  eapitol  by  classes,  each  under 
the  comn)and  of  a  class  marshal.  Headed  by  the  University  band,  which 
was  followed  by  the  committee  drawing  the  gun,  the  procession  marched 
to  the  University,  where  flags  were  raised  over  the  building  and  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  in  honor  of  the  day  was  fired.  _  Mr.  Klebei"g  then  deliv- 
ered a  most  eloquent  address  in  the  Auditorium,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  air  vibrated  with  mingled  noises  of  "Hullabaloo"  by  the  boys  and  the 
loud  blare  of  the  University  band. 

•»  w  * 

SAN   JACINTO  DAY. 

April  21  also  came  in  for  a  due  share  of  attention.  As  that  day  fell 
on  Sunday  it  was  arranged  to  celebrate  San  Jacinto's  anniversary  on  the 
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20th.  On  this  latter  day  the  Veterans  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  met  in  Austin  and  held  their  opening  session  in 
the  University  Auditorium.  The  work  of  the  University  was  suspended 
early  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  students  marched  to  the  meeting  by  classes. 
The  Young  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Blind  Institute  fur- 
nished music.  Mayor  White,  of  Austin,  in  behalf  of  the  City,  and  President 
Prather,  in  behalf  of  the  University,  delivered  addresses  of  welcome.  Ex- 
Governor  Lubbock,  in  behalf  of  the  Veterans,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Stedman 
Cox,  for  the  Daughters,  responded.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Dibrell,  Jr.,  made  an 
address  in  behalf  of  the  students. 

This  occasion  was  perhaps  the  last  in  w^hich  the  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  render  personal  homage  to  these  men.  All  necessarily  are 
very  aged,  and  the  association  now  has  only  about  thirty-five  members. 
Since  their  meeting  their  venerable  chaplain,  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  of 
Waco,  has  passed  away.  In  a  very  short  time  those  who  survive  will  follow 
him.  Hence,  to  those  who  participated  in  it,  the  celebration  of  the  20th 
of  last  April  will  long  be  memorable. 


THE    CACTUS. 

Volume  VIII  of  the  Cactus,  the  annual  of  the  University,  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  press.  An  examination  shows  this  to  be  a  most  creditable 
edition,  in  many  respects  an  improvement  over  any  edition  yet  published. 
The  Athletic  Association  has  this  work  in  charge,  and  early  in  the  year 
chose  as  editors  Messrs.  Dudley  K.  Woodward,  Jr.,  Roy  Bedichek,  E.  E. 
Bewley,  F.  F.  Sampson,  Dexter  Hamilton,  B.  H.  Powell,  H.  Shelton,  Hal 
Thomson,  C.  W.  Ramsdell,  R.  A.  Wiseman,  Misses  Helen  O.  Devine  and 
Jamie  Armstrong.  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Elkins  was  chosen  business  manager. 
The  Medical  Department  entered  into  the  enterprise  and  chose  its  editors, 
s'o  that  all  branches  of  the  University  are  represented.  The  volume 
mil  be  tastefully  bound,  is  full  of  cuts  of  various  classes  and  of  the 
Faculty,  as  well  as  of  familiar  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  therefore  a  very  appropriate  souvenir  of  the  institution, 
interesting  alike  to  student,  patron,  and  alumnus. 

*         *         * 

THE    MAGAZINE. 

The  University  of  Texas  Magazine  has  had  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
its  history.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  session  Mr.  Wilbur  P. 
Allen  was  editor-in-chief,  with  a  staff  composed  of  Misses  Gretchen  Rochs, 
Emma  Gutzeit,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Adamson,  Dexter  Hamilton,  Jas.  A.  Elkins 
and  J.  L.  Sinclair.  This  board  published  four  issues  when  its  tei-m  of  office 
expired  by  limitation.  A  new  literary  society.  The  Sidney  Lanier,  having 
been  organized  among  the  young  ladies,  two  of  its  members  were  admitted 
to  the  staff  during  the  second  term.  Mr.  Jno.  Lang  Sinclair  is  editor-in- 
chief,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  being  Messrs.  W.  P.  Hargrove, 
A.  L.  Bnrford,  R.  S.  Griggs,  Dexter  Hamilton,  Misses  Gutzeit,  Rochs,  Wil- 
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liauison  and  Whittcn.  The  Magazine  is  pre-eminently  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  and  represents,  therefore,  the  literary  creative  ability  of  the  student 
body  as  opposed  to  its  ability  to  compile,  so  often  eWdenced  by  extended 
essays  and  ambitious  orations.  Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  our 
Magazine,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  recombination  of  borrowed  thoughts. 


THK   TEXAN. 

The  weekly  newspaper  for  the  University  this  year  is  appropriately 
known  as  The  Texan.  This  paper  is  the  successor  of  the  two  periodicals  of 
last  year  known  as  The  Ranger  and  The  Calendar.  Experience  having 
shown  that  two  periodicals  covering  identically  the  same  field  could  not 
hope  to  flourish  financially  in  the  University,  their  proprietors  consolidated 
the  two  latter  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  gave  to  the  new  enterprise  the 
name  it  now  bears.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Borden  and  M.  F.  Highley  are  business 
managers.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Fritz  G.  Lanham  held  the  chief  position  on 
the  editorial  staff,  but  ill  health  forced  his  withdrawal  from  the  University 
in  January,  and  Mr.  Frank  T.  West  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  editor- 
in-chief.  Those  who  have  had  the  enterprise  in  charge  have  striven  earn- 
estly to  make  it  a  complete  record  of  the  current  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  this  work  thej'  have  ably  been  assisted  by  the  very  competent 
board  of  editors  composed  at  present  of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Prather,  Jr.;  J.  L. 
Sinclair,  E.  P.  Stockwell,  H.  M.  Hargrove,  J.  B.  Dibrell,  Jr.;  Royall  G. 
Smith,  J.  W.  Miller,  Misses  Katie  Small,  Gretchen  Rochs  and  Olatia  Crane. 
Messrs.  G.  T.  Cope,  Norman  T.  Robertson,  Ballinger  Mills,  Albert  Boggess, 
I.  L.  Massey,  Misses  Margaret  Holliday  and  Helen  Simkins  have  also  at 
various  times  occupied  positions  on  the  staff.  77ie  Texan  compares  favora- 
bly with  its  exchanges,  and  in  many  respects  is  an  improvement  over  its 
predecessors.  Its  most  crying  need  at  present,  as  is  indeed  true  of  The 
Cactus  and  The  Magazine,  is  some  sort  of  relief  or  reward  for  work  done 
by  the  board,  especially  the  editor-in-chief,  upon  whom  very  burdensome 
duties  fall.  This  work  is  wholly  gratuitous,  no  credit  being  given  by  the 
Faculty  on  the  University  course  for  work  of  this  nature,  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  paper  not  permitting  of  a  money  compensation. 


Mtrsic. 

Musical  circles  of  the  University  are  highly  pleased  with  the  year's 
record.  Early  in  the  year  the  young  ladies  reorganized  their  Glee  Club, 
and  began  work  iinder  the  direction  of  Professor  Ludwig.  Their  first 
efforts  were  directed  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt  on  the  piano.  For 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  they  brought  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee, 
to  Austin.  Assisted  by  the  other  musical  organizations  of  the  University 
they  gave  a  concert.  With  the  proceeds  of  these  entertainments,  as  well 
as  of  the  library  deposits,  which  they  donated  for  that  purpose,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  liquidating  the  debt. 

Inquiry  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  disclosed  the  fact  that  quite  a 
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number  of  the  boj's  could  play  wiud  instruments,  and  these  proceeded  to 
organize  themselves  into  the  University  Brass  Band,  vi^ith  Mr.  E.  P.  Schoch 
as  director.  Their  work  has  been  of  a  highly  creditable  nature,  and  they 
have  usually  furnished  the  music  at  appropriate  occasions,  such  as  the 
oratorical  and  debating  contests,  the  visit  of  President  McKinley,  etc. 
They  were  engaged  by  the  directors  of  the  Battle  of  Flowers  in  San  Antonio 
to  assist  in  furnishing  the  music  at  that  festival  on  the  20th  of  April.  The 
boys  have  purchased  their  instruments  ^^•ith  the  intention  of  making  them 
tlie  permanent  property  of  the  University  when  paid  for.  Two  entertain- 
ments for  their  benefit  have  been  given,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debts  of  the  organization,  a  balance  being  carried  over  for 
next  year.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  band  is  now  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  University-  life.  The  guiding  spirits  in  the  movement  have 
been  Messrs.  E.  P.  Schoch,  L.  C.  Audrain  and  W.  C.  Sheppard. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Schoch  an  orchestra  was  also  organized,  and 
is  now  classed  as  the  best  in  the  city.  Composed  entirely  of  students,  with 
the  exception  of  the  director,  it  is  a  convincing  indication  that  there  are 
real  musical  possibilities  in  the  University.  There  is  a  need,  however, 
for  more  general  development. 

These  three,  the  orchestra,  the  band,  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club, 
joined  by  the  Young  Men's  Glee  Club,  early  in  the  year  organized  them- 
selves into  The  Musical  Association  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Their 
object  is  to  control  musical  interests  and  foster  the  spirit  of  music  in  the 
University.  The  union  should  be  closer,  however,  and  it  should  lend  its 
influence  to  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Music. 

As  soon  as  the  session  began  the  Y'oung  Men's  Glee  Club,  which  had  been 
organized  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Penick  last  year,  began  work.  New  material  was 
secured  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost  by  graduation  or  failure  to  return. 
Under  Dr.  Penick's  direction  the  boys  practiced  faithfully,  and  as  their 
progress  had  been  good,  they  petitioned  the  Faculty  to  be  allowed  a  trip. 
This  petition  was  granted  for  a  week's  time  for  twenty  students.  A  pre- 
liminary trip  to  Brenham  indicated  success,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  the 
club,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Penick,  Miss  Simkins  as  accompanist,  Miss  Jack- 
son as  mezzo-soprano  soloist,  Messrs.  Hertzberg  and  Kramer  as  violin  solo- 
ists, and  ]Mrs.  Shurter  as  chaperon,  began  its  tour  of  the  State.  All  except 
Miss  Jackson,  Dr.  Penick  and  Mrs.  Shurter  were  students.  The  itinerary 
included  Temple,  Waco,  Waxahachie,  Corsicana,  Tyler  and  Palestine.  The 
tour  was  a  pronounced  success.  It  will  probably  be  an  annual  feature  in 
future.  serA-ing  not  only  to  upbuild  our  University  life,  but  to  keep  the 
alumni  in  closer  touch  with  their  alma  mater.  It  was  owing  to  Dr. 
Penick's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  the  tour  was  not  only  possible,  but  suc- 
cessful. He  has  been  re-elected  director  for  next  year,  with  Mr.  E.  E. 
Townes  as  president,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Hargrove  as  business  manager. 

«         ^«^         * 

THE   OUTLOOK. 

In  glancing  over  tlie  situation  it  is  at  once  evident  that  our  student 
activities  are  in  a   period  of  transition.     The  old  order  is  rapidly  giving 
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way  before  a  new,  which  has  not  yet  definitely  settled  into  form.  Time  was 
when  a  few  students — a  mere  handful  of  the  student  body — carried  on 
almost  the  entire  student  activities,  the  vast  majority  contenting  them- 
selves with  an  endeavor  to  maintain  a  class  room  standing.  The  same  indi- 
vidual not  infrequently  would  be  found  prominent  in  athletics,  in  journal- 
ism, in  music,  in  the  social  world,  and  perhaps  in  the  literary  societies.  In 
short,  this  indi\idual  aspired  to  be  a  universal  genius,  and  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  was  content  to  permit  him  to  indulge  his  aspirations. 

With  the  increase  in  numbers,  however,  came  the  broadening  of  the 
Academic  courses,  and  student  activities  undertook  to  keep  pace  with  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  institution.  It  soon  became  impossible  for  this 
college  leader  of  student  affairs  to  remain  even  with  mediocre  distinction 
in  all  forms  of  student  activity,  and  he  was  gradually  forced  to  contract 
the  sphere  of  his  labor.  At  this  juncture  the  authorities  took  a  hand,  and 
insisted  that  satisfactory  class  room  standing  be  maintained.  The  result 
has  been  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  individual  to  some  one  chosen  field 
of  student  enterprise,  with  the  corresponding  entry  of  most  of  the  students 
into  some  form  of  collegiate  endeavor.  This  process  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  conditions  are  rapidly  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  order. 

With  the  change  have  come  new  ideals  for  the  college  life.  In  many 
instances  they  have  been  high,  in  others  they  have  not  been  so  laudable. 
Those  who  have  the  good  of  their  alma  mater  earnestly  at  heart  have 
viewed  the  change  Avith  much  concern,  and  have  longed  for  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere for  the  future.  The  changes  being  wrought  are  profound,  and  call 
for  the  unselfish  consideration  of  Regents,  Faculty,  students  and  alumni. 
Rapid  change  means  increased  responsibility,  and  in  this  case  responsibility 
rests  alike  upon  all  friends  of  the  University.  Hereafter  there  will  be 
greater  opportunities  for  the  alumnus  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  alma 
mater,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  show  an  active  zeal  in  advancing 

the  cause  of  his  benefactress.  F.  T.  West. 

*         *         * 

II. 

The  feminine  portion  of  the  student  body  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievements  during  the  year  1900-1901.  This  short  span  of  time  has  given 
birth  to  innumerable  institutions  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  college 
girls.  Their  share  in  University  matters  has  been  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  their  influence  more  widespread.  They  have  begun  to  see,  as  their 
brothers  did  before  them,  that  the  University  is  a  miniature  world,  with 
struggles  and  trials  analagous  to  those  of  life  itself — rather  than  a  pro- 
longed high  school  with  endless  vistas  of  text-books  through  which  they 
must  toil  as  mental  machines. 

The  most  joyful  tidings  that  Dame  Rumor  has  cast  abroad  this  year  is 
the  not  too  distant  prospect  of  the  Women's  Dormitory  on  the  University 
campus.  This  as  yet  airy  edifice  has  been  constructed  and  reconstructed 
in  the  mind  of  every  University  girl,  and  the  bountiful  Legislature  has  been 
entreated  with  many  prayers,  both  inaudible  and  audible,  to  materialize 
our  filmy  castle  of  air  into  brick  and  mortar. 
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Tn  the  care  ol"  your  children,  Mother  Texas;  with  the  natural  pride  you 
feel  for  your  sons,  do  not  forget  your  daughters !  It  is  to  his  mother  that 
the  triumph  of  every  hero  belongs. 


Y.  w.  c.  A. 

The  members  of  the  Young  \A'omen's  Christian  Association  have  brought 
a  new  feature  into  the  University  curriculum.  They  have  instituted  a 
Bible  class,  with  Miss  Lavender  as  instructor.  Aided  by  Misses  Fay, 
Shipe  and  Andrews,  she  has  secured  marked  success  in  her  undertaking. 
This  study  of  the  Book  has  been  carried  on  according  to  the  Blakeslee  Bible- 
lesson  system,  and  the  class  has  at  present  completed  about  one-half  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.  This  course  has  met  the  long-felt  need  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  the  average  student  pos- 
sesses when  he  deems  himself  ready  for  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Darwin. 

The  officers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  at  present  Miss  Marable,  president; 
Miss  Towell,  vice-president;  Miss  WhitLen,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss 
Holliday,  recording  secretary ;  Miss  Wright,  treasurer. 


THE  SYDNEY   LANIEE. 

At  the  close  of  last  year,  eight  earnest  and  enthusiastic  girls  founded  in 
the  University  a  second  literary  society,  which  they  named  after  the  well- 
loved  Southern  poet,  musician  and  critic,  Sydney  Lanier.  Their  roll  stead- 
ily increased,  until  at  present  the  society  boasts  twenty-six  members,  and 
they  have  progressed  rapidly  from  an  obscure  literary  club  into  one  of  the 
powers  of  this  institution.  Their  meetings  have  been  semi-monthly,  the 
program  comprising  papers,  debates,  and  the  discussion  of  current  topics. 
As  the  Sydney  Lanier  does  not  restrict  its  membership,  the  next  year  will 
probably  double  its  numbers  and  increase  its  influence  accordingly. 

The  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  took  place  May  15,  1901.  For 
next  year  the  officers  are:  Miss  H.  Whitten,  president;  Miss  M.  Shipe, 
vice-president;  Miss  M.  Helm,  secretary;  Miss  E.  Butler,  treasurer. 


THE   GIRLS     GYMNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  for  the  girls  of  the  University  is  only  two  years  old. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  was  considerably  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a 
water  supply  for  the  baths ;  but  the  work  of  the  second  year  has  shown 
steady  improvement  by  reason  of  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  instructor 
and  students. 

Miss  Norvell,  the  director,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  progress  her  several 
classes  have  made.  Two  sets  of  measurements  have  shown  marked  individ- 
ual improvement.  The  enthusiasm  and  hearty  participation  in  the  athletic 
training  Miss  Norvell  has  instituted  has  tended  to  make  her  department  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  helpful,  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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The  event  of  the  year  was  an  exhibition  given  by  the  gymnasium  classes 
to  the  University  Ladies'  Club.  A  representative  program  was  successfully 
carried  out. 

l^rogram. 

Dumb  Bells.  Advanced  Club. 

Chest  Weights.  Free  Exercises. 

Beginners'  Club.  Games — Three  Deep. 
Wand  Drill.  Dodge  Ball. 

March.  Mat  Exercises. 

Miss  Norvell's  office  was  exquisitely  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  roses 
and  bowls  of  flowers  and  ferns,  with  innumerable  cushions  and  draperies. 
Here  refreshments  were  served  before  a  round  of  dances  ended  the  pleasant 
social  evening. 

When  President  McKinley  and  the  Baylor  debate  brought  the  students 
of  all  educational  institutions  of  the  State  to  Austin,  the  Basket-Ball 
Team  of  Texas  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  meet  the  Baylor 
girls  on  the  basket-ball  field,  and  there  to  conquer  them  while  our  boys 
were  preparing  to  undo  the  Baylor  debaters  in  argument.  Letters  were 
written  to  that  eft'ect,  but  the  reply  came  that  the  B.  U.  girls  had  been  pre- 
vented from  picking  a  suitable  team,  and  the  contest  was  postponed  until 
some  future  day.  So  Miss  Norvell  chose  from  her  ranks  fourteen  of  her 
best,  and  they,  pitted  against  each  other,  put  up  a  glorious  struggle.  All 
ladies  were  admitted  to  the  game,  with  the  help  of  ten  cents,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  Tennis  Association. 

*         «         * 

MATTERS   niSTRlOXIC. 

To  satisfy  a  long-felt  want,  a  few  progressive  students  formed  an  organ- 
ization known  as  the  "Mask  and  WMg  Club,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  dramatic  sentiment  in  the  University,  and  to  present  from  time 
to  time  such  productions  as  resources  and  ability  will  admit  of.  Appli- 
cants for  membership  must  be  recommended  by  at  least  two  members  of  the 
organization,  must  be  students  in  good  standing  in  the  University,  and 
must  be  voted  upon  favorably  (secret  ballot)  by  three-fourths  of  those 
present.  The  officers  of  the  "Mask  and  Wig"  are:  W.  Clifton  Sheppard, 
president ;  Elizabeth  Simkins,  vice-president ;  Will  Blackburn,  manager ; 
Gretchen  Rochs,  secretary;  W.  L.  Prather,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

The  club  organized  too  late  in  the  year  to  present  a  play,  but  all  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  one  early  next  year.  This  is  not  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  University  of  Texas,  but  prospects  for  a 
successful  career  are  now  brighter  than  ever  before. 


GLEE   CLUB. 

Among  the  new  and  successful  institutions  of  our  University,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Glee  Club  takes  a  foremost  part.  Led  by  Miss  Mary  Lu  Prather, 
and  under  the  charge  of  Austin's  most  eminent  musician.  Mr.  Ludwig.  its 
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success  was  insured  from  the  outset.  The  Vounfi^  Ladies'  Glee  Club  cannot, 
of  course,  work  by  itself,  but  in  combination  with  the  Young  Men's  Glee 
Club,  the  band,  and  the  orchestra,  has  done  really  good  work. 

•  ♦         « 

'  THE    ASHBEL. 

The  Ashbel  Literary  Society  has  also  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  new 
plan  of  devoting  a  third  of  the  term  to  painters,  a  third  to  musicians,  and 
a  third  to  poets,  was  carried  out  most  successfully.  This  change  of  subject 
broke  pleasantly  the  monotony  of  the  usual  literary  society  program.  The 
second  term's  work  proved  all  the  more  satisfactory,  since  we  had  among 
us  several  fine  musicians  and  singers. 

Ashbel  has  played  and  sung,  she  has  eulogized  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  she  has  battled  in  debates,  and  has  triumphantly  settled  all  the 
questions  of  the  hour;  she  has  dabbled  in  politics  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  lastly,  she  has  won,  repeatedly,  histrionic  laurels. 

Saturday,  May  11th,  was  the  day  for  the  Ashbel's  annual  open  meeting. 
The  progrom  was  an  unusually  good  one,  comprising  several  selections  on 
the  piano,  a  song,  a  violin  solo,  a  debate,  and  a  short  farce  written  by  two 
Ashbel  members. 

To  defray  certain  expenses,  the  society  gave  a  play  with  a  small  admis- 
sion price.  The  production  was  successful,  both  financially  and  otherwise. 
It  raised  the  society  funds  to  such  a  flood-tide  that  the  Ashbel  has  resolved 
to  do  away  with  her  usual  Commencement  reception,  and  instead  to  use  the 
money  in  buying  furniture  for  the  Ashbel  room.  If  comfortably  furnished, 
this  room  would  make  a  pleasant  refuge  and  place  of  study  for  the  Aslibel 
members. 

The  society  has  had  many  kindly  patronesses,  whom  she  heartily  thanks 
for  favors  received.  Especial  thanks  are  due  Mrs.  Prather,  the  latest  hon- 
orary member;  Mrs.  James  B.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Sayers. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  this  last  year  that  the  Ashbel  has  had  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  close  girls'  club  rather  than  that  of  a  formal  literary 
society.  The  limiting  of  its  membership,  although  often  severely  censured, 
has  the  great  advantage  of  drawing  all  closer  together,  and  insuring  a 
greater  intimacy  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  roll  extended.  As  a 
small  but  congenial  band,  the  Ashbel  has  made  marvelous  progress  and 
im])rovement,  and  has  prospered  wonderfully.  She  is  on  the  way  to  a 
realization  of  iier  ambitious  motto,  "E  Pulvere  ad  Astra." 

*  *         * 

GRACE  HALL. 

Grace  Hall,  which  for  four  years  has  been  the  most  desirable  home  in 
Austin  for  University  girls,  has  also,  in  1900-1901,  sheltered  her  quota  of 
students.  A  home  of  this  sort,  with  none  of  the  boarding  hovise  and  just 
a  spice  of  the  boarding  school  in  it,  has  always  been  favorably  looked  upon 
by  University  girls.  There  have  gathered  this  year  beneath  its  sheltering 
roof  t\vent3'-five  congenial  girls,  who  have  found  that  school  life  is  far  more 
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profitable  and  pleasurable  when  so  associated,  and  who  think  only  with 
the  keenest  regret  at  parting  after  the  closing  of  the  University.  The  pride 
of  the  Hall  is  its  four  Seniors,  the  first  Grace  Hall  girls  to  come  up  for 
degrees  in  the  University.  Most  of  these  are  finishing  their  course  within 
three  years,  a  thing  as  unusual  as  it  is  creditable. 

Under  the  management  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Leisewitz,  Grace  Hall  has  kept  true 
to  its  ideals.  With  her  to  guide,  its  mission  of  gentleness  and  sincerity 
and  grace  among  tlie  girls  will  be  sure  of  fulfillment. 

On  the  8th,  9th  and  lOth  of  May,  1901,  the  fifty-second  annual  council 
of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  mot  in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  the  chapel  created  in 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Alexander  Gregg  for  the  use  of  the  University, 
and  especially  Grace  Hall.  The  chancel  was  simply  but  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  palms,  ferns  and  lilies.  The  altar  hangings,  which  had  been 
presented  to  All  Saints'  by  the  Bishop's  church  in  Philadelphia,  were 
exquisite — white,  with  a  conventional  design  of  passion-flower  embroidered 
on  them.     Twenty-seven  udnisters  wore  present  at  the  council. 

The  opening  services  of  the  council  was  the  consecration  of  the  chapel. 
The  ceremony  was  a  most  impressive  one.  The  Bishop  was  received  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Church 
Institute,  and  the  sentence  of  consecration  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Lee, 
rector  of  St.  David's  Church,  Austin.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Julius  W.  Bleker  on  the  need  of  Christian  education,  and  the  part 
that  All  Saints'  Chapel  might  and  would  play  in  its  attainment  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Gretchen  Roch. 

^W  t^*  ti?* 

ATHLETICS. 

BASE   BALL. 

Although  the  base  ball  team  started  out  without  a  captain,  manager, 
coach,  or  a  single  old  player,  and  lost  several  of  its  best  players  during  the 
season  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the  more  rigid  regulations  this  year, 
requiring  each  student  to  pass  on  all  of  his  required  courses  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  represent  tlie  University  in  athletic  contests,  it  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  teams  we  have  had,  winning  eleven  out  of  thirteen  games. 
No  team  in  the  Southwest  can  establish  a  clear  title  to  the  championship, 
but  Texas  has  the  best  claim  of  any,  as  she  lost  only  two  games  and 
defeated,  by  a  larger  score,  each  of  the  teams  which  defeated  her. 

The  splendid  record  of  this  team  of  new  men  is  due  to  the  very  faithful 
way  in  which  they  trained.  The  men  all  signed  the  most  rigid  training 
pledges,  and  kept  them  in  both  letter  and  spirit.  From  every  place  visited 
have  came  words  of  praise,  botli  for  the  splendid  playing  and  irreproacha- 
ble conduct  of  the  team.     The  following  is  the  record  of  the  season: 

University  vs.  St.  Edwards,  Austin 11  to  2 

University  vs.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Austin 8  to  1 

University  vs.  Fort  Worth  University,  Austin 32  to  2 

University  vs.  Southwestern  University,  Austin 6  to  3 
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University  vs.  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge 1  to  2 

University  vs.  Jefferson  Military  Institute,  Natchez,  Miss 13  to  8 

University  vs.  Jefferson  Military  Institute,  Natchez,  Miss 4  to  1 

University  vs.  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge G  to  1 

University  vs.  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans 13  to  4 

University  vs.  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford 9  to  6 

University  vs.  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford 4  to  3 

University  vs.  Weatherford  College,  Austin 9  to  5 

L'^niversity  vs.  Southwestern  Universitj',  Georgetown (5  to  5 

The  Athletic  Council  appointed  Mr.  Mont  F.  Highley  manager  of  the 
team.  Mr.  Highley  was  so  successful  in  his  management  that  base  ball 
paid  all  of  its  own  expenses  this  year,  and  turned  in  to  the  treasury  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Fcnner  Leslie  was  elected  cap- 
tain, and  ably  handled  his  men.  The  following  constituted  the  team:  R. 
E.  Thomas,  pitcher  and  first  base;  J.  N.  Holman,  pitcher  and  right  field; 
Fenner  Leslie,  captain  and  catcher;  W.  W.  Vann,  first  base  and  right  field; 
Ross  T'hapman,  second  base;  J.  B.  Haven,  short-stop;  E.  C.  Connor,  short- 
stop and  second  base;  W.  R.  Garland,  third  base;  Walter  S.  Amsler,  left 
field ;  L.  E.  Fant,  left  field ;  S.  P.  Burke,  center  field. 

On  its  return  from  the  trip,  the  team  and  its  coach,  Dr.  Ellis,  were 
given  a  handsome  banquet  at  the  Driskill  by  the  President,  members  of 
the  Faculty,  and  alumni.  All  who  were  present  pronounced  this  one  of  the 
most  delightful  banquets  ever  given  here,  and  unanimously  declare  Judge 
Clark  the  prince  of  toast-masters. 

ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

After  much  effort,  the  Committee  on  the  Athletic  Field  has  raised  over 
five  hundred  dollars  from  alumni  and  friends,  and  now  has  plans  on  foot 
from  which  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  may  be  obtained  to  pay  off  the 
entire  balance  due  on  the  field.  Although  more  than  five  hundred  personal 
letters  were  sent  out  to  the  alumni  this  spring,  barely  a  hundred  dollars 
has  been  sent  in  by  them.  It  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  alumni  that  they 
should  not  be  as  liberal  to  their  alma  mater  as  are  those  unconnected  with 
the  University.  W^e  hope  they  will  respond  more  liberally  to  the  next 
appeal. 

TENNIS   AND   TRACK    ATHLETICS. 

The  presence  of  the  State  Tennis  Tournament  and  the  State  Track  Ath- 
letic Meet  here  this  spring  added  greatly  to  the  hold  in  the  University  of 
these  two  branches  of  athletics. 

The  tennis  tournament  was  held  on  May  22,  23,  24,  25.  The  champion- 
ship in  singles  was  won  by  Semp  Russ,  our  star  quarterback  of  the  last 
two  seasons,  who  is  now  practicing  law  in  San  Antonio.  Russ  and  Cres- 
son,  of  San  Antonio,  won  in  doubles. 

The  State  Track  Athletic  Meet  occurred  on  May  3rd.  Baylor,  Add-Ran, 
Southwestern,  and  Texas  ware  all  W(>11  represented.  This  meet  was  highly 
successful  in  every  respect,  and  through  the  permanent  organization  formed 
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at  that  time  has  put  track  athletics  upon  a  stable  basis.  All  of  the  events 
were  pulled  off  without  hitch,  and  the  large  audience  kept  highly  inter- 
ested. The  superior  training  given  our  men  by  Director  Curtiss  made  us 
easily  victorious,  winning  more  points  than  all  others  put  together.  A 
hundred  yard  dash  and  oval  running  track  have  been  built  upon  the  ath- 
letic tield,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  yearly  State  meet  here. 

In  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Meet  at  New  Orleans,  our  team  did  not 
make  tlie  creditable  record  we  had  hoped  for.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  records  made  there  this  year  by  the  winners  w^ere  unusually  high. 

FOOT   BALL. 

The  foot  ball  schedule  for  next  fall  is  rapidly  filling  up.  A  trip  has 
already  been  arranged  to  play  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  on 
November  16th,  Washburn  College  at  Topeka  on  November  20th,  and  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  on  November  23rd.  This  gives  the 
team  time  to  return  and  rest  up  thoroughly  for  the  Thanksgiving  game 
with  the  A.  and  M.  on  the  28th  in  Austin.  The  Dallas  Fair  game  will 
come  on  October  12th  this  year,  and  has  been  given  to  the  University  of 
Nashville,  which  put  out  such  a  good  team  last  year,  and  is  mo^■ing  for- 
ward so  rapidly  now  in  athletics. 

The  usual  San  Antonio  Fair  game  with  A.  and  M.  has  been  agreed  upon, 
and  will  come  off  on  either  the  19th  or  2Gth  of  October.  There  is  great 
probability  that  three  out  of  the  following  teams  will  play  us  in  Austin: 
Oklahoma,  Tulane,  Haskell  Institute  Indian  Team,  University  of  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  A.  and  M.  College.  These  games  are  not  yet  definitely  set- 
tled, but  it  is  expected  that  each  Saturday  will  be  filled  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fall  Term. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  games  with  Sewanee  and  Vir- 
ginia, but  thus  far  without  success. 

The  prospect  for  a  team  is  the  brightest  we  ever  had.  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  splendid  coach  of  last  year,  has  been  engaged  again,  many  of  the  old 
team  will  return,  and  several  excellent  foot  ball  players  in  other  institu- 
tions have  stated  that  they  would  enter  the  University  next  year.  With 
the  usual  addition  of  good  new  material,  we  should  have  the  best  team 
Texas  ever  produced. 

GYMXASTICS. 

At  the  competitive  gymnastic  exhibition  Mr.  J.  B.  Dibrell,  Jr.,  won  the 
Curtiss  cup,  given  by  the  director  to  the  best  all-round  g^niinast.  The  win- 
ner in  this  contest  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Athletic 

A.  Caswell  Ellis. 

i^*  V^  ((?• 

IMPORTANT  FACULTY  LEGISLATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  March  .5th  the  following  report 
was  adopted : 

"The  Advisory   Committee,  to  whom  Dr.   Battle's  resolution   concerning 
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unsatisfactory  work  ami  absences  was  roferred,  begs  leave  to  report  the 
resolutions  to  the  Faculty  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted, 
with  slight  amendments,  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  On  the  last  Satvirday  of  the  first  and  second  months  of  each  term, 
the  Dean  shall  send  to  each  instructor  suitable  blanks  with  the  request  that 
the  Instructor  shall  report  all  absences  for  the  month  and  set  down  the 
names  of  students  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory,  with  grades  in  terms  of 
D,  E,  and  F,  adding  in  each  case  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
poor  quality  of  work,  and  such  other  remarks  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

"2.  These  blanks  being  returned  and  collected,  the  Dean  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  such  action  as  may  seem  appropriate. 

"'3.  At  the  end  of  each  term  each  Instructor  shall  file  the  usual  report 
of  absences  and  class  standing  for  the  term. 

"4.  Nothing  in  these  provisions  shall  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the 
right  and  duty  of  each  Instructor  to  take  every  appropriate  method  of 
securing  efficient  work  and  prompt  and  regular  attendance  from  the  stu- 
dents in  his  classes,  short  of  dropping  the  students,  which,  according  to 
an  established  regulation,  is  subject  to  the  joint  action  of  the  Professor  and 
the  Advisory  Conunittee." 

It  was  ordered  that  the  minute  referring  to  the  matter  of  hazing  be 
revised  so  as  to  read  "That,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  the 
Faculty  expressed  disapproval  of  hazing,  cane  rushes,  etc.,  and  instructed 
the  Committee  on  Discipline  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  matter  for  the 
Catalogue." 

A  resolution  was  likewise  passed  requesting  the  President  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  compile  the  general  rules  adopted  by  the  Faculty  regulating 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  several  departments  of  the  University, 
and  to  procure  the  publication  of  the  same  in  The  Record. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  petition  of  the  Senior  Academic  Class  re- 
questing the  Faculty  to  co-operate  in  "the  movement  to  inaiigurate  the  cap 
and  gown  on  the  Commencement  occasion." 

The  Faculty  approved  the  action  of  the  Catalogue  Committee  in  fixing 
December  22nd  as  the  date  of  closing  the  Fall  Term  of  the  session  of  1901- 
1902. 

It  was  ordered  that  hereafter  twenty-two  courses  shall  be  required  for 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  on  Commencement  be  requested  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Faculty  at  an  early  session  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  celebration  of  Class  Day  at  Commencement,  and  the  respective  rights 
of  the  two  Senior  classes  in  such  day.  And  that,  as  to  this  year's  Com- 
mencement, the  committee  be  given  plenary  power  in  the  premises. 

*         *         * 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  April  2,  1901,  the  Univer- 
sity Glee  Club  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  week,  upon  condition 
that  only  twenty  men  be  talcen  and  that  the  same  rules  concerning  absence 
apply  as  in  Athletics. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commencement  reported  that  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Jia  Laudreth,  of  Nashville,  Tenu.,  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  Commence- 
ment sermon. 

For  greater  expediency  in  the  matter  of  procuring  books,  etc.,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Library  Committee  be  appointed  this  year  and  hereafter 
at  the  first  Faculty  meeting  of  the  Spring  Term. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  three,  with  Dr.  Garrison  as  chairman, 
be  apjjointed  to  represent  the  University  in  extending  appropriate  cour- 
tesies to  the  Texas  Veteran  Association  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic 
during  their  annual  meeting  this  year  in  the  city  of  Austin. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  to  consider  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  Uni- 
versity's becoming  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Colleges  and 
Preparatory   Schools,   and  to   report   to   the   Faculty   at  the   next   regular 

meeting.  * 

«         «         • 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  May  7th,  it  was  ordered  tliat  a 
committee  on  Musical  Organizations  be  added  to  the  list  of  standing  com- 
mittees, and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  report  a  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  musical  interests  of  the  University. 

An  annual  scholarship  of  $100  having  been  established  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Johnson  County,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination, 
the  request  of  said  Alumni  Association  that  "applicants  competing  on 
entrance  examinations  to  the  University  for  the  Johnson  County  Alumni 
Scholarships  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  fee  of  three  dollars"  was 
referred  to  the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations. 

It  was  resolved: 

1.  That  the  President  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  three  to  consider 
applications  of  schools  for  teachers  and  applications  of  University  grad- 
uates and  students  for  teachers'  positions  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tion in  each  instance  as  the  committee  shall  deem  proper. 

2.  That  the  Registrar  of  the  University  be  appointed  ex-officio  secretary 
of  this  committee. 

Professors  Sutton,  Houston  and  Simonds  were  appointed  on  said  com- 
mittee. 

C^  ft?*  4?* 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  May  3rd  and  4th,  1901,  Dr. 
William  B.  Phillips  was  elected  Professor  of  Field  and  Economic  Geology 
in  the  University,  to  make  a  mineral  survey  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  the  law  providing  therefor  passed  by  the 
Twenty-seventh  Legislature.  Provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  organ- 
ization, equipment,  and  operation  of  the  mineral  survey,  for  which  the  sura 
of  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislature. 

It  was  provided  that  all  assays  and  analyses  which  may  be  required  in 
the  course  of  said  mineral  survey  shall  be  made  in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory of  the  University,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Harper,  Asso- 
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ciate  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University,  and  sliall  be  signed  and 
certified  to  by  him. 

0.  II.  Palm  and  S.  H.  Worrell  were  elected  assistant  chemists,  to  be 
employed  in  making  assays  and  analyses  subject  to  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Harper,  who  shall 
sign  and  certify  to  said  assays  and  analyses. 

A  schedule  of  fees  and  charges  for  making  these  assays  and  analyses  was 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board.  Said  schedule  will  be  furnished  to 
persons  interested  upon  application  to  Dr.  Phillips  or  Dr.  Harper. 

Benjamin  F.  Hill,  M.  S.  (University  of  Texas),  was  elected  Assistant 
Geologist  and  Mineralogist  in  practical  Economic  and  Field  Geology  to 
assist  Professor  Phillips  in  making  the  proposed  survey. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  have  the  survey  begin  actively  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  to  make  it  productive  in  practical  results  to  the  State. 

The  Board  accepted  the  plans  presented  by  George  B.  Stowe,  architect, 
of  Galveston,  for  remodeling  and  restoring  the  buildings  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  at  Galveston,  which  were  partially  destroyed 
by  the  storm  of  September  8,  1900. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  present  session  of  the  Medical  Department  close 
on  June  15th,  instead  of  June  29th,  as  previously  proposed. 

(,?•  e5*  «5* 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

ANATOMY. 

In  teaching  anatomy  the  professor  has  in  view  always  that  he  is  teach- 
ing men  qualifying  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery;  and  that  besides 
imparting  to  the  students  a  correct  practical  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  he  should  make  the  dissecting  course  a  constant  means  of 
training  him  in  correct  observation  and  manipulative  dexterity.  The  whole 
subject  is  taught  practically  and  every  region  dissected  with  the  utmost 
care,  a  demonstration  illustrating  by  actual  dissection  to  small  sections  of 
the  classes  each  dissection  the  student  is  about  to  make.  Not  what  the 
text-book  says,  but  wJiat  the  teacher  and  students  see  in  the  dissection 
before  them  is  described.  In  the  Freshman  year  the  bones  of  the  whole  skel- 
eton and  the  entire  anatomy  of  the  limbs  and  thorax  are  studied  and  in  the 
Sophomore  year  the  head  and  neck,  abdomen,  brain,  eye  and  ear ;  ten  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  entire  term  being  spent  in  the  laboratory  by  each 
class.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preserving  subjects  for  dissection,  and 
the  dissecting  room  is  clean,  healthy,  and  free  from  odors.  In  the  Junior 
year  a  new  departure  in  anatomical  teaching  has  been  instituted,  in  the 
form  of  a  laboratory  course  of  medical  and  surgical  anatomy,  in  which  by 
dissections  on  the  cadaver  the  student  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
physician's  and  suigeon's  standpoints.  Four  to  six  hours  weekly  are  so 
spent  and  the  course  when  fully  developed  will  be  of  great  practical 
importance. 
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The  following  contributions  to  medical  literature  have  been  made  by  this 
department  during  the  year  ending  May,  1901. 

'•The  Teaching  of  Anatomy,''  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  September 
1900. 

"The  Use  of  Formalin  in  the  Dissecting  Room,"  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal,  December,  1900. 

"On  Some  Points  in  the  .\natomy  of  the  Renal  Vessels  and  Their  Rela- 
tion lO  Nephrotomj',"  American  Medicine,  April,  1901. 

"On  Axis-Traction  Forceps,"  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  April, 
1901. 

"The  Anatomy  of  the  Ischio-Rectal  Region  in  Relation  to  Piles  and  Fis- 
tula in  Auo,  \Vith  a  New  Operation  for  the  Former,"  Texas  State  Medical 

Association,  April,  1901.  W.  K. 

»         *         * 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  vvork  in  the  Department  of  Pathology  has  proceeded  during  the  past 
year  witli  little  or  no  interruption  or  inconvenience  from  storm  damage. 
The  worst  result  of  the  storm  as  far  as  interference  with  the  routine  duties 
of  ihe  department  occurred  from  damage  to  some  of  the  microscopes — sev- 
eral lenses,  mirrors  and  eyepiec-es  having  become  corroded  by  the  salt  water 
and  some  of  the  iris  diaphragms  rusted  so  as  to  make  their  adjustment  dif- 
ficult. This  has.  of  course,  caused  some  annoyance  to  individual  students. 
In  the  museum  a  number  of  the  specimens  were  injured  by  haAaug  the  jars 
broken  and  a  few  were  ruined :  but  most  of  the  harm  to  this  portion  of  the 
department  was  insignificant  and  can  in  time  be  made  good.  A  few  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  and  glassware  in  the  various 
laboratories  were  damaged  and  in  some  cases  ruined,  but  not  to  an  extent 
to  prevent  eificient  work. 

All  of  the  lecture  work  proceeded  regularly  after  the  opening  of  the  term ; 
and  work  in  the  histological  and  pathological  laboratories  went  on  as  usual. 
In  bacteriology  the  laboratory  exercises  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  few 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term  until  the  reinstallation  of  gas  in  the 
building;  thereafter  they  went  on  without  interruption.  In  the  matter 
of  autopsy-making  the  class  was  for  several  months  interfered  with,  the 
cadavera  coming  to  the  institution  being  turned  over  for  this  period  to  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  all  dissecting  material  having  been  lost  in  the 
storm;  but  other  necessary  instruction  was  substituted,  and  since  the  dis- 
secting room  has  obtained  a  sufficient  supply,  practice  in  autopsy-making 
has  proceeded  as  usual.  So,  too,  owing  to  the  damage  wrought  by  the  storm 
upon  the  hospital  lecture-theater,  which  was  not  repaired  for  a  number  of 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  usual 
nervous  clinics  during  this  period  with  any  regularity.  However,  as  far 
as  possible  patients  were  brought  into  the  college  lecture  room  for  clinical 
lectures  and  the  loss  thus  in  a  measure  made  good. 

With  the  above  exceptions  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  represents  as  great  an  amount  and  quite  as  high  character  as 
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that  of  any  preceding  session  (indeed,  in'  some  respects  higher).  The 
instruction  in  this  department  covers  a  wide  range  of  material.  The  lirst 
year  class  receives  instruction  in  general  biology,  normal  histology,  and 
general  embryology  both  by  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises,  in  addition  to 
a  systematic  course  of  lectures  introductory  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
upon  the  causes  of  disease.  The  second  year  course  covers  the  various 
simple  and  compound  pathological  processes,  the  work  including  systematic 
lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  recognition  of 
tissues  illustrative  of  these  changes.  The  third  year  covers  in  the  same 
way  tlie  sj)ecial  pathology  involved  in  the  diseases  of  the  blood  and  the 
general  diseases  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  During  the  laboratory 
periods  of  this  year  instruction  and  practice  are  given  the  class  in  clinical 
microscopy  for  a  term  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  In  addition  the  third 
year  class  each  day  for  a  period  of  about  eight  weeks  devotes  two  hours 
daily  to  practice  of  the  usual  methods  essential  to  the  study  of  bacteriology 
and  each  student  works  out  some  problem  demanding  the  application  of 
his  technical  knowledge  for  its  solution,  as  the  determination  of  the  bac- 
teria in  some  water  supply,  or  in  some  sample  of  milk,  the  study  of  the 
bacteria  involved  in  some  hospital  case,  etc. 

The  fourth  year  course  of  study  covers  the  special  pathology  of  the  most 
important  of  the  remaining  systems  of  the  body,  respiratory,  genito-urinary 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  alimentary.  The  laboratory  work  covering  the 
entire  body  is  completed  in  the  third  year  and  the  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system  is  considered  in  the  lectures  upon  diseases  of  this  system  presented 
by  the  Professor  of  Pathology  as  lecturer  upon  this  subject.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  laboratory  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  tissues  obtained 
from  post-mortem  examinations  performed  by  the  class  and  from  operations 
done  in  the  surgical  and  gynecological  clinics.  All  autopsies  are  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  or  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  by  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  year  class  and  each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  special 
protocol  of  each  case  in  its  gross  and  minute  features.  Dui-ing  this  year  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  autopsy  methods  is  given,  supplemented  by  demon- 
stration of  specimens  at  actual  autopsy  and  of  the  specimens  in  the  patho- 
logical museum.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  there  are  delivered  in 
this  department  systematic  and  clinical  lectures  on  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  the  course  being  covered  in  two  years.  During  the  past  session 
the  lectures  included  mental  diseases,  and  general  nervous  diseases ;  next 
year  they  will  be  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord  and  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves. 

Instruction  in  medical  jurisprudence  has  thus  far  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chair  of  pathologj'  in  charge  of  a  special  lecturer.  In  the 
absence,  because  of  illness  of  the  lecturer.  Dr.  C.  T.  Peckham.  during  the 
past  term,  the  Professor  of  Pathology  has  personally  conducted  the  course. 

The  instruction  in  medical  climatology  has  also  been  regarded  as  a 
department  of  this  cliair.  Although  in  the  storm  the  lecturer.  Dr.  I.  M. 
Cline,  lost  all  of  his  lecture  notes,  including  a  number  of  series  of  statis- 
tics worked  out  with  much  patience  and  labor  as  illustrations  of  his  lee- 
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tuies.  he  has  been  able  with  his  characteristic  energy  to  fulfill  his  work 
with  regularity  aud  efliciency. 

From  the  chair  of  pathology  instruction  has  been  given  to  the  first  year 
class  of  nurses  in  elementary  medicine,  the  causes  of  disease  and  observa- 
tion of  symptoms;  and  to  the  second  year  class  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
nursing  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  systenj  and  renal  diseases  and  diabetes. 
This  work  has  also  been  accomplished  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  Professor  of  Pathology  here  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
the  attention  to  duty  shown  by  his  assistants,  Dr.  Wm.  Gammon  and  Dr. 
L.  E.  Magnenat,  without  which  he  feels  that  the  work  of  the  department, 
covering  as  it  does  a  large  part  of  the  whole  school  instruction,  would  have 
been  far  beyond  his  time  and  ability  to  complete. 

By  the  establish)nent  of  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  hospital  and 
the  appointment  of  a  special  pathological  interne,  this  department  has  been 
able  to  collfiborate,  as  never  before,  with  the  clinical  chairs  in  the  hospital 
in  the  performance  of  technical  clinical  examinations,  and  in  the  examina- 
tion of  ojierative  material,  and  to  keep  a  systematic  record  of  such  work. 
Much  of  the  efficiency  of  this  work  is  due  directly  to  the  untiring  and  intel- 
ligent efforts  of  the  present  incumbent  of  this  post  of  pathological  interne, 
Dr.  M.  Charlotte  Schaeffer.  to  whom  the  writer  wishes  here  to  express  his 
appreciation  for  her  interest  and  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  above  routine  duties  the  Professor  of  Pathology  is 
pleased  to  add  that  an  effort  to  prepare  and  issue  a  small  amount  of  origi- 
nal work  has  been  successfully  carried  through.  Several  papers  of  bac- 
teriological interest  have  been  presented  from  this  department  before  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress  at  Havana  and  before  the  Texas  State 
Medical  Association  at  Galveston,  and  papers  establishing  the  existence  of 
the  ancliylostoma  duodenale  as  a  parasite  in  this  State,  a  matter  of  some 
importance  and  hitherto  scarcely  suspected,  have  also  been  presented  before 
the  last  named  body  and  published.  In  addition  several  addresses  of  tech- 
nical character  have  been  delivered  before  medical  associations  of  the 
State.  A.  J.  S. 

-3t  -J!-  -^ 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  given  in  two  courses. 

The  course  in  the  first  year  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  term.  This 
consists  of  two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  exercises  a  week  in  chemical 
physiology.  The  practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  each  individual  student  performs  all  of  the  experiments  over  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  The  chemical  properties  of  proteids,  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates and  the  methods  of  separating  them :  the  digestive  action  of  all  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  upon  food-stuffs;  the  predigestion  of 
foods;  the  composition  of  important  foods,  such  as  milk,  meat,  bread  and 
other  cereals,  etc.;  the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  including  coagulation;  the 
testing  for  blood  stains:  methods  of  examining  the  blood  for  clinical  pur- 
poses, viz.,   the  determination  of   the  amount   of  hemoglobin   by  different 
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methods:  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  corpuscles;  the  enumeration 
of  corpupcles;  the  staining  properties  of  different  kinds  of  corpuscles. 

The  course  in  the  second  year  covers  the  balance  of  the  subject  and  con- 
sists of  three  lectures  and  four  demonstrations  per  week.  The  class  is 
divided  into  sections  for  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory.  These  cover  the 
following  subjects:  Circulation  of  the  blood;  respiration;  absorption; 
lymph;  metabolism,  including  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods:  excre- 
tions ;  external  and  internal  secretions ;  nerve  and  muscle ;  the  central  ner- 
vous system;  the  eye  and  ear  and  special  senses.  These  demonstrations 
include  the  most  important  experiments  on  each  subject  so  as  to  make  the 
lectures  clear  and  they  follow  upon  the  latter  as  closely  as  possible.  Their 
practical  application  to  the  study  of  other  branches  such  as  therapeutics, 
pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  constantly  pointed  out. 

No  one  subject  receives  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  attention. 
No  effort  is  made  to  train  men  to  be  physiologists,  as  is  sometimes  done 
in  medic-al  schools  by  devoting  nearly  all  the  time  in  the  laboratory  to  some 
one  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  that 
we  are  training  students  to  be  practitioners  of  medicine  and  not  specialists. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  not  only  in  this  department,  but  in  the 
entire  medical  curriculum. 

The  practical  work  of  the  second  year  could  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
assistance  of  a  demonstrator  and  sufficient  equipment  to  enable  the  students 
to  do  the  experiments  themselves,  instead  of  merely  seeing  them  performed 
by  others.  The  expense  of  such  equipment  would  not  be  great.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  practical  exercises  in  the  first  year  course  leads  us  to  hope  that 
facilities  may  soon  be  provided  for  practical  teaching  by  similar  methods 
in  the  second  year  course. 

Lect\nes  on  hygiene  are  also  giA'^en  to  the  third  year  class  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Vital  statistics;  air;  ventilation;  heating;  water,  its 
sources,  pollution  and  purification ;  sewage  and  its  disposal,  including  house 
plumbing  and  public  sewerage  systems;  the  final  disposal  of  sewage;  soil 
and  its  relation  to  health  and  disease;  the  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases,  including  registration,  management,  disinfection  and  quarantine. 

With  all  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology  there  is  very 
little  time  for  any  original  investigation.  The  following  jjapers  have  been 
contributed  from  this  laboratory  since  last  session: 

(1)  Chapter  on  "Toadstool  Poisoning  and  its  Treatment,"  in  Mcll- 
vaine's  '"One  Thousand  American  Fungi." 

(2)  Article  on  "Coagulation"  in  the  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

(3)  Chapter  on  "The  General  Pathology  of  Fever,"  in  the  American 
Text-book  of  Pathology,  edited  by  Drs.  Hektoen  and  Riesman. 

(4)  "The  Physiological  Action  of  Three  Poisonous  Toadstools — Amanita 
Muscaria,  Amanita  Verna  and  Amanita  Phalloides,"  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Physiological  Society,  December,  1900,  and  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  V,  part  III. 

(5)  "The  Relation  of  the  Parathyroids  to  the  Thyroids,"  read  before 
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the  Section  on  Pathology  of  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  April, 

1901.  '  W.  S.  C. 

*         »         « 

SURGERY. 

The  present  status  of  the  Scliool  of  Surgery  in  the  University  has  been 
materially  aflfected  by  the  disastrous  storm  of  September  8th,  as  have  all 
the  clinical  schools  of  the  Medical  Department.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  state  that  it  has  sullered  less  in  proportion  than  the  other  branches.  The 
reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  sex  of  the  patients  that  form 
the  clientele  of  this  clinic.  They  are  mostly  of  the  male  sex,  and  in  Gal- 
veston we  have  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  winter  who  are  required  to  do 
the  work  on  the  wharves.  This  element  of  the  population  was  not  lacking 
last  winter.  The  condition  of  the  hospital  is  now  all  that  could  be  desired, 
in  fact  we  are  if  anything  better  off  than  we  were  before  the  storm,  owing 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Sealy  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smith.  The 
operating  theater,  which  was  completely  gutted,  has  been  entirely  restored, 
and  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  department.  The 
sterilizing  apparatus  has  been  connected  to  the  laundry  boiler,  thus  enab- 
ling us  to  obtain  high  pressure  steam  and  to  save  great  expense  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gas.  We  have  also  added  a  dressing  room  and  an  anaesthetizing 
room.  We  have  in  addition  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of  the  X-ray  appa- 
ratus, which  has  been  added  to  the  department  at  the  personal  expense  of 
the  Professor  of  Surgery. 

There  is  almost  a  certainty  that  a  new  hospital  for  the  negroes  will  be 
erected  by  next  October.  This  contemplates  about  twenty  male  beds  and 
the  same  number  of  female  beds.  It  will  have  an  administration  building 
attached  and  will  be  used  exclusively  by  the  colored  people.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  great  advantage  this  will  be  to  the  institution.  We 
ought  to  draw  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  cases  from  this  element  of  the 
population,  and  when  this  hospital  is  completed  the  value  of  the  clinic 
will  be  enormously  enlianced.  Hitherto,  owing  to  wretched  and  inadequate 
accommodation,  this  branch  of  the  clinic  has  been  insignificant. 

During  the  last  year  the  "Young  Ladies'  Hospital  Aid  Society"  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  much  assistance  to  all  the  departments  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  School  of  Surgery  has  greatly  benefited.  Apparatus  has  been 
purchased  and  instruments  procured  that  would  have  been  unattainable 
otherwise.  As  this  School  has  been  without  siipport  from  the  Regents  for 
some  time  this  help  was  most  timely,  for  without  it  the  School  would  have 
been  unable  to  have  added  to  its  equipment  and  would  have  remained  at  a 
standstill.  The  hospital  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  but  it  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  city  of  Galveston.  The  School  of  Surgery  was 
not  properly  equipped  at  the  beginning  and  there  has  never  been  enough 
money  to  improve  matters  since  that  time. 

This  year  has  been  the  first  that  separate  lectures  have  been  delivered  to 
third  and  fourth  year  men.  This  arrangement,  which  was  rendered  possible 
by  a  four  year  course,  has  been  most  satisfactory.     It  has  enabled  closer 
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attention  to  be  paid  to  the  subject,  without  digressions  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  rudiments  to  the  students  least  advanced.  This  course  is  now 
entirely  graded. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Dudgeon  to  the  position  of  Demonstrator  in 
Surgery  lias  been  a  very  wise  one.  He  has  fulfilled  the  duties  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned.  J.  E.  T. 

«         •         * 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1893  about  two  hundred 
students  have  been  enrolled,  nine  of  whom  were  women.  We  have  graduated 
seA'enty-two,  six  of  these  being  women.  Four  of  our  pharmacists  entered 
our  Medical  Department,  graduating  therefrom. 

The  largest  classes  we  have  ever  had  matriculated  this  year,  there  being 
thirty-six  in  our  Junior  class  and  sixteen  in  our  Senior  class.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  storm  we  should  have  had  at  least  twenty  in  our  Senior  and 
fifty  in  our  Junior  class. 

Our  students  have  drifted  to  various  places  in  our  own  and  neighboring 
States,  not  a  few  going  to  our  western  and  eastern  States.  All  of  our  stu- 
dents invariably  take  a  high  stand  in  their  new  homes,  one  of  them  being 
mayor  of  his  town.  Our  undergraduates  have  contributed  in  no  little 
degree  to  giving  our  school  the  reputation  which  it  now  has  in  our  own 
and  some  of  our  neighboring  States,  but  to  our  graduates  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  our  school  is  held.  We  have  frequent 
requests  for  graduates,  so  many  indeed,  that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply.     Nor  is  this  demand  limited  to  our  own  State. 

During  the  late  Spanish-American  war  some  six  or  eight  of  our  phar- 
macy men  answered  the  call  of  their  country  and  rendered  most  excellent 
service. 

The  fact  that  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  students  who 
attend  our  school  graduate  with  us  or  elsewhere,  is  both  significant  and 
deplorable.  This  condition  is  due  to  our  lax  laws  or  rather  to  our  lack  of 
laws.  A  law  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  would  benefit  both  the 
public  and  the  druggist  and  would  increase  our  attendance  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

The  Texas  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  been  trying  for  the  last 
ten  years  or  more  to  impress  the  general  public  with  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion and  training  in  pharmacy  to  protect  its  sick,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  failed  to  awaken  the  public  to  its  own  interests.  The  Associa- 
tion last  year  decided  to  donate  each  year  out  of  its  funds  a  sufficient 
amount  to  send  to  this  school  some  worthy  young  man  or  woman.  This  is 
the  first  scholarship  for  the  Medical  Department,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it   will   shortly   be  followed  by  others. 

The  importance  of  pharmaceutical  education  has  at  all  times  been 
conceded  even  by  the  general  public,  but  the  public,  the  physician,  and  the 
druggist  differed  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Within   the  past   few  years   the   physician   and   druggist  have   come   to 
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belieA'e  that  not  only  the  best,  but  indeed  the  only  way  to  obtain  such  train- 
ing is  by  graduating  at  a  school  of  pharmacy.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  general  public  persistently  refuse  to  look  upon  the  great  danger  of  the 
past  methods  of  training  our  druggists. 

Canada  and  Mexico  require  graduation  from  a  school  of  pharmacy  as 
a  prerequisite  for  presentation  before  a  state  board  of  examiners.  Euro- 
pean countries,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  require  not  only  graduation 
from  a  school  of  pharmacy,  but  also  graduation  in  the  academic  studies 
as  a  prerequisite  for  presentation  to  the  state  board.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries exchanges  a  certilicate  for  a  diploma,  but  requires  examination  before 
a  state  board.  All  the  countries  named  have  laws  governing  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  as  well  as  laws  governing  foods,  food-stuffs,  medicines 
and  poisons  and  they  select  their  inspectors  and  analysts  from  the  ranks 
of  their  educated  druggists.  Many  of  our  states  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  food  and  poison  legislation  have  passed  laws  governing  same  or 
have  attempted  such  passage.  Indeed  quite  an  eflfort  has  been  made  along 
this  line  in  national  legislation.  The  National  Retail  Druggists  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  State  associations  have  passed  resolutions  recommend- 
ing that  graduation  from  a  school  of  pharmacy  should  be  demanded  as  a 
prerequisite   for  presentation   to  the  state  board. 

Of  all  the  civilized  countries  the  United  States  is  the  one  which  least 
protects  her  people  from  dangers  of  contaminated  or  adulterated  foods  and 
medicines,  from  dangers  of  ignorance  or  vmscrupulousness. 

Of  all  the  states  in  the  United  States,  Texas  is  the  one  which  least  pro- 
tects her  people  in  these  regards.  Indeed,  ours  is  one  of  the  very  few  states 
that  have  neither  food,  poison,  nor  pharmacy  laws.  Knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  national  as  also  of  State  legislation  on  foods  and  medicines,  in 
their  bearing  on  maintenance  or  restoration  of  public  health,  this  school 
from  its  establishment  has  advocated  academic  training  as  well  as  gradu- 
ation from  a  school  of  pharmacy  as  prerequisite  to  board  examination. 

Anticipating  that  the  day  was  near  at  hand  when  such  legislation  would 
prevail,  realizing  the  necessity  and  scarcity  of  trained  persons  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  such  laws  our  school  has  from  its  beginning  given  its  students 
such  lectures  and  laboratory  work  as  would  fit  them,  not  only  to  discharge 
intelligently  the  responsibilities  of  the  druggist,  but  also  to  make  of  them 
a  trained  and  educated  class  from  which  wise  counsel  and  expert  aid  could 
be  obtained  in  criminal  or  sanitary  inquiries.  Confident  that  the  great 
resources  of  Texas  would  at  no  distant  day  bring  manufacturing  industries 
to  her  shores,  this  school  has  so  trained  her  graduates  that  the  industrial 
world,  especially  in  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  lines, 
may  find  among  her  graduates  competent  directors.  R.  R.  D.  C. 
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THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Opens  June  I  9  and  Closes  August  31,  1901 


The  University  of  Chicago  divides  the  year  into  four 
quarters  of  equal  academic  importance.  There  are  offered 
this  quarter 

298  Courses  in  35  Departments 

By  146  Professors  and  Instructors.  The  Laboratory  equip- 
ments and  Library  facilities  are  first-class.  The  Open 
Lectures,  more  than  100  in  number,  on  subjects  in  History, 
Music,  Languages,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  form  a 
series  of  the  highest  order. 

Opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure  are  numerous. 
The  climate  of  Chicago  is  temperate,  12  degrees  Fahrenheit 
being  the  average  temperature  for  July  and  August  for  the 
past  twenty-nine  years. 

The  total  expenses  for  one  quarter  at  the  University  are 
as  follows: 


Lowest 

- 

- 

$103.00 

Average 

- 

- 

$126.00 

Liberal 

- 

- 

$169.00 

^- 


Mr.  W.  A.  James,  Secretary  of  the  Texas  Club,  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  may  be  addressed  concerning  reduced  railroad 
rates. 

For  circulars  of  information,  etc.,  address 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

CHICAGO,  ILLSNOIS. 
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THE  TEXAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  March  2,  1897. 

John  H.  Eeagan,  President. 

Guy  M.  Bryan,  First  Vice-President. 

Julia  Lee  Sinks,  Second  Vice-President. 

F.  R.  Lubbock,  Third  Vice-President. 

George  P.  Garrison,  Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Lester  G.  Bugbee,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

THE  objects  of  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are  "in  general,  the  promotion  of  his- 
torical studies;  and,  in  particular,  the  discovery,  collection,  preser- 
vation, and  publication  of  historical  material,  especially  such  as 
relates  to  Texas." 

THE  QUARTERLY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

is  sent  free  to  all  members.  The  subscription  price  to  others  is  two 
dollars  per  year,  or  fifty  cents  per  number.  The  Quarterly  is  sent 
also  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
is  exchanged  for  many  other  publications,  principally  such  as 
are  of  a  historical  nature.  It  has  obtained  hearty  commendation  in 
many  quarters.  The  numbers  published  during  1899,  contained 
the  Prison  Journal  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  much  oth.er  matter 
of  historical  interest.  Subsequent  numbers  will  contain  copies  and 
translations  of  rare  Spanish  MSS.,  and  other  important  documents. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  MS.  material  and  various  histori- 
cal relics,  and  is  growing  steadily.  The  Association  has  at  present 
no  means  to  buy  such  matter,  but  it  will  gladly  receive,  acknowl- 
edge, and  preserve  gifts  for  the  collection. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There  are  no  qualifications  for  membership,  except  interest 
enough  in  the  work  of  the  Association  to  help  support  it  by  paying 
the  dues,  which  are  only  two  dollars  per  year,  including  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Quarterly.  The  number  of  members  is  now  about  one 
thousand,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  a  considerable  list  from  without. 

Those  desiring  to  become  members  or  subscribe  for  the  Quarterly, 
should  send  their  names  to 

Lester  G.  Bugbee, 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Austin,  Texas. 

Contributions  for  the  Quarterly  and  correspondence  relative  to 
historical  materials,  should  be  addressed  to 

George  P.  Garrison, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian, 

Austin,  Texas. 
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111  cotmectioii  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Sunset  Route,  is  the  most  attractive  route 
from  all  Texas  points  to  the 


♦  Pan-American  Exposition.  ♦ 

The  service  is  strictly  up-to-date  in  every 
particular.  There  is  Just  as  much  taste  to 
be  displayed  in  the  way  a  person  travels  as 
in  the  manner  of  their  dress.  If  you  travel 
at  all 

♦  ♦  GO  THE  RIGHT  WAY;  ♦  ♦ 


It  costs  no  more  and  looks  so  much  better. 
You  can  obtain  full  information  from  any 
local  agent  or  by  applying  to 

S.  F.B.MORSE,  P.  T.M.,    or    M.  L.  BOBBINS,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Houston,  Texas. 
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Departioent  of  Dentistry— University  of  Cincinnati. 

Central  Ave.  and  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

This  College  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  56th  Annual 
Session  begins  about  October  Sth,  1901.  Three  sessions  of 
seven  months  each  are  required  for  graduation.  This  is  the 
first  Dental  College  established  in  the  West.  It  is  co- 
educational and  has  a  teaching  corps  of  twenty  instructors. 
Its  buildings  are  modern,  and  well  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  dental  education,  and  its  clinics  are  unsur- 
passed. Optional  Spring  and  Fall  Courses  in  clinical  instruc- 
tion are  also  given.  JFees  are  ^100  each  Session.  For 
information  and  announcement  address  H.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  S., 
Dean;   116  Gartield  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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H<»W  TO  GET  THERli<^ 

THE  GREAT 

Pan  -  American   Exposition 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  1st  to  November  1st,  1901. 


DETAIIiS 

With  wHich  you  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted,   are: 


Time,  IService,  Eqnipmeiiit,  Coiiiiections, 

Through  €ar^,   Dining  l^t 

Complete  Information  Gladly  Furnished  l)y  Agents 


SANTA  FE   ROUTE 


OR 


H.Y.WILLIAMS,  P.  A.,  101  E.  Commerce  St.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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"Strophiolated  introspections" 
''Esoteric  Transcendentalism'' 

And  kindered  "Erudite  Eruptions" 
are  not  topics  for  neighborhood 
gossip,  as  is  the 

SUPERIOR 

PASSENGER 

SERVICE^- 

OF  THE 

Which  ittea<is— 

Peerless  Chair  Cars, 

Palatial  Drawing  Room  Sleepers, 

Clean,  Cosy,  Comfortable  Coaches. 


Take 


THE 


QUICKEST 
POSSIBLE 
TIME  •' 

Via  any  roate  to 
all  cities  in  tite 
Southeast  is 
made  hy  taking 

Train  No,  2, 

Leaving  Austin 
at 


12:10  A.M., 

Comiectitifl;  closely 
with  trains  via 

Shreveport 

or 

Memphis. 


THE 


n 


"HighFlyer 

No.  4 

Reaches  St.  Louis 
in  28  hours,  Mem- 
phis in  less  than 
23  hours. 


Tiie  i.  &  G.  N. 

Santa  Fe 


VIA. 


F 
0 
R 


Milano 


Kansas  City, 
Dallas, 
Fort  Worth, 


And   then 
come  back  the  same  way. 


P.  J.  LAWLESS, 

City  P.  &  T.  Agt. 
522  Congress  Ave.,  Austin. 


L.  TRICE,  2d  V.  P.  &  Gen'l  Supt. 
D.  J.  PRICE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Palestine,  Texas. 
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